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FELIX CAREY’ 
D. G. E. HALL 
Rangoon, Burma 

N THAT monumental collection of epitaphs, the Diction- 

ary of National Biography, in the compilation of which, it is 

said, the motto “No flowers by request” was circulated 
from the editorial chair for the guidance of contributors, there 
occurs one epitaph, brief and terse beyond almost all of its fel- 
lows. It is to the memory of Felix Carey, born in 1786, the eld- 
est son of the great Baptist missionary pioneer, William Carey, 
and dying at Serampore on November 10, 1822. Beyond these 
scanty details we are told merely that he published a Burmese 
grammar in 1814, that he left behind him at his death materials 
for a Burmese dictionary, eventually published in 1826, and 
that he made translations of the Pilgrim’s Progress, the Vicar of 
Wakefield, and of the Bible. That is all. Certainly there are no 
flowers, not even a corpse—merely an empty coffin. And the 
casual reader—if, indeed, any such has ever perused the pages 
of the Dictionary of National Biography—would be tempted to 
wonder why Felix Carey’s name has been included in this cata- 
logue of Britain’s mighty dead. 

In 1923, however, with the publication of Mr. S. Pearce 
Carey’s full and authoritative life of William Carey,” a good 
deal of information, previously unknown, relating to Felix, was 

* A paper read before the Burma Christian Worker’s Conference at Bishopscourt, 
Rangoon, on February 15, 1932, by Professor D. G. E. Hall, M.A., Litt.D., I.E.S., 


professor of history in the University of Rangoon. 
2 William Carey, 1761-1834 (London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1923). 
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rendered available. There he is shown as Judson’s forerunner in 
Burma, as deserting the missionary field for the service of King 
Bodawpaya, and in this capacity making a sorry mess of his 
life. Then later returning to the fold at Serampore, he was be- 
ginning to build up a reputation as an oriental scholar when his 
health broke down and he came to an early grave. It is of a ro- 
mantic and pathetic career that we catch glimpses in this work. 

Now, quite recently, Felix has been introduced to the reading 
public through a new medium, that of fiction. He flits across the 
early pages of a novel, and one of a particular type withal which 
is becoming almost uncomfortably common nowadays, the 
quasi-biographical type, like Miss Tennyson Jesse’s Lacquer 
Lady, which obviously seeks to convey the impression that the 
picture it presents is in all essentials true and just, although the 
writer’s imagination has been constantly drawn upon for the 
embellishment of the story and for many of its scenes and dia- 
logues. The novel in question, entitled Splendour of God, by the 
American writer, Mrs. Morrow, deals with the early labors of 
the intrepid Dr. Adoniram Judson and his no less intrepid and 
highly gifted wife, Ann Hasseltine Judson, in Burma. And the 
story opens with the arrival of the Judsons at Rangoon in the 
year 1813 and their reception at the Baptist mission where they 
were cared for by Mrs. Felix Carey, whose husband was, at the 
time, absent in Amarapoora, the Burmese capital. 

The appearance of this work as a serial in the British Weekly 
has elicited from Mr. Pearce Carey a letter complaining that 
Mrs. Morrow misrepresents the condition of the Baptist mis- 
sion, as the Judsons found it on their arrival in Rangoon, that 
she exhibits undue contempt for Felix Carey, wrongly describes 
Mrs. Felix Carey as Eurasian, and “has suffered herself to make 
a dark background for the glory of the Judsons out of grave in- 
justice to their forerunners, to whom they owed so much.’ 
Here, then, is a situation which invites historical inquiry. And 


as, in the course of recent researches into Anglo-Burmese rela- 


3 Letter dated June 24, 1931, published in the British Weekly, July 2, 1931. 
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tions leading up to the first Burmese War, I had come across a 
number of references to Felix Carey in the East India Com- 
pany’s records at the India Office, I am attempting in this brief 
biographical sketch to fill in some of the blank spaces in the ac- 
count of him given in Mr. Pearce Carey’s Life of William Carey, 
and to present a picture free from the family loyalties and sec- 
tarian bias of his father’s biographer on the one hand, and on 
the other sobered by the responsibilities of the serious historian. 

In Mr. Pearce Carey’s book we see Felix as a child of eight— 
an intelligent boy who looked older than his age—accompany- 
ing his family on their five months’ voyage to India on board 
the ‘Kron Princessa Maria”’ in the latter half of the year 1793. 
Later, when his father settled at Serampore, in 1800, we find him 
studying the vernacular and assisting his father’s co-worker, 
Ward, with the printing of the Scriptures. Apparently, as he 
grew up he found it extremely difficult to tread the straight and 
very narrow path prescribed by his father. And his mother’s 
long illness deprived him of her much-needed care. Neverthe- 
less, under Ward’s influence he passed through the experience of 
conversion just before his fifteenth birthday (‘‘from being a tiger 
he was transformed into a lamb,” wrote Marshman, his father’s 
other associate), and on Sunday, December 28, 1800, he was 
publicly baptized along with the mission’s first native convert, 
the carpenter Krishna Pal. 

For a time Felix enjoyed no little reputation as a boy-preach- 
er. But there were backslidings, hinted at but not described in 
the biography, and the elder Carey had to administer “sadly- 
deserved reproofs” to the “son of his heart.” Evidently, the re- 
strictions of the puritan home life and fervid missionary at- 
mosphere at Serampore were becoming extremely galling to a 
growing lad of an adventurous disposition and with an over- 
whelming desire to strike out on his own. Thus, when in 1806 an 
opportunity occurred for the Serampore mission to dispatch two 
scouts overland to China to investigate the possibilities of open- 
ing a mission field there, Felix was the first to volunteer for this 
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service. To his great disappointment the scheme was dropped; 
and he remained unwillingly by his father’s side, proofreading, 
studying medicine at the Presidency College, Calcutta, and pre- 
paring for the Baptist ministry, but all the while longing “to be 
out somewhere.” 

In 1807 the Serampore Society made its first settlement in 
Burma. The opening of this new field was a result of the injunc- 
tion issued by the British authorities in Bengal forbidding the 
Serampore missionaries to preach or distribute pamphlets to 
native peoples under British rule. Two missionaries therefore, 
Chater and Marsden, were sent to commence operations in a 
sphere beyond the jurisdiction of the Bengal government. After 
a reconnoitering expedition to Rangoon, Chater returned to 
Serampore in May, 1807, with so enthusiastic an account of the 
prospects in this new sphere that for a time the transference of 
the whole mission to Rangoon was contemplated. But relations 
with the British authorities soon improved, and the project was 
forgotten. 

In 1808 Chater returned to Rangoon, this time with Felix 
Carey as his co-worker. Together they settled down to an in- 
tensive study of the Burmese language, with the object of trans- 
lating the Gospels into Burmese. In these early days they wisely 
made no attempt at proselytizing. Their first mission house was 
a bamboo structure outside the town walls and close to the pub- 
lic execution ground. Mrs. Morrow graphically describes it un- 
der the impression that it was the Judsons’ earliest home in 
Rangoon. But Mr. Pearce Carey points out that this is an error: 
by the time of the Judsons’ arrival in 1813 the mission had been 
moved to another site, farther from the town, and its house was 
“pukka, roomy, and healthful in its spacious grounds,” having 
cost the Serampore mission more than four thousand rupees.‘ 
Mrs. Judson, indeed, notes in her journal that it was in quiet 
rural surroundings about half a mile from the town walls.5 Pre- 

4 Ibid. 


5 Ann H. Judson, Account of the American Baptist Mission to the Burman Empire, 
p- 28. 
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sumably, this was the house built in 1809, toward the cost of 
which the English residents of Rangoon contributed the sum of 
a thousand rupees. 

These early years of the mission were not uneventiul. Felix 
attracted the favorable notice of the Burmese viceroy of Pegu 
by his use of the newly discovered method of vaccination against 
smallpox, and the people were friendly so long as they felt that 
no attack was being made on their Buddhist religion. The let- 
ters of Felix to his father were “‘most sanguine,” Mr. Pearce 
Car ey tells us.° But life for the European in Rangoon was none 
too easy, and the repercussions of the gigantic Anglo-French 
struggle upon Burma led to strained relations with the British. 
For a time (presumably in 1809, but Mr. Pearce Carey is often 
tantalizingly vague in the matter of dates) the two missionaries 
had to beat a hasty retreat to Serampore.? But as a result of a 
British mission under Captain Canning, the situation speedily 
cleared, and Chater and Carey returned to their post. In 
March, 18to, they were joined by two missionaries of the recent- 
ly formed London Missionary Society, Brain and Pritchard by 
name, who hoped to open out a new station up country. But 
Brain soon died, and his companion left for Vizagapatam. Cap- 
tain Canning, in the report of his missiom to Burma (October, 
1809—April, 1810), mentions all four missionaries as resident in 
Rangoon when he was there, adding laconically that there was 
no prospect of their making any converts in Burma.* Mean- 
while, under the direction of Chater and Carey, Burmese type 
had been cast at Serampore, and in 1811 a beginning was made 
with the printing of Burmese translations of extracts from the 
Bible. 

In that same year, 1811, Chin Byan, or Kingberring, as he 
was more romantically named by the British, Arakanese patriot 
leader or notorious dacoit bo, according to the angle from which 

6 William Carey, p. 273. 

7 Loc. cit. The trouble arose out of the British blockade of the French islands in the 


Indian Ocean, which occasioned a serious loss to the trade of Burma. 
8 Bengal Political Consultations, May 2g, 1810, No. I. 
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we regard his exploits, began his great raids into Arakan from 
the Chittagong district beyond the river Naaf. For a few 


months his first raid carried all before it, and he almost elimi- 
nated Burmese power from Arakan. As the Burmese firmly be- 


lieved that the British authorities in Bengal were behind the 
attempt, and would have accorded the rebel leader official recog- 
nition had he been ultimately successful, Captain Canning was 
sent on his third mission to Rangoon to disabuse Burmese minds 


of this delusion. 
Canning arrived in Rangoon on October 18, 1811. At first all 


went well. But while Canning was waiting for orders inviting 
him to the Court of Ava, Chin Byan, who had taken refuge in 
British territory when his first raid failed, managed once more 
to evade the British frontier chokies and lead a second expedi- 
tion into Arakan. The news of this new development placed 
Canning in an extremely awkward situation. He was afraid 
that if he proceeded to the capital, the Burmese government 
would arrest him and hold him as a hostage against further raids 
from British territory by refugee Arakanese rebels. When, 
therefore, the expected invitation arrived, Canning refused to 
go to Ava, Thereupon, an extraordinary episode occurred. The 
viceroy of Pegu, fearful of incurring the royal displeasure if the 
British envoy were not forwarded to the capital, attempted to 
obtain forcible possession of the whole mission, which had been 
accommodated with quarters on shore. Luckily forewarned, 
Canning and his suite took refuge on the East India Company’s 
warship “Amboyna,” which had just arrived with instructions 
from Calcutta. Several European residents of Rangoon followed 
him, and for a short time it looked as if there would be fighting 
between the Burmese garrison and the English ships in the har- 
bor. But eventually, friendly relations were restored between 
the viceroy and the envoy, and the refugees returned to their 


quarters on shore. This was in April, 1812. 
In Canning’s official report of this occurrence to the govern- 


ment of Bengal, he mentioned that among the Europeans who 
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had taken refuge on the ‘““Amboyna” during the trouble, was 
Felix Carey, who, he explained, was the son of the professor of 


that name in the College of Fort William, and had resided near- 
ly four years in Rangoon as a missionary deputed by the Seram- 
pore Society. 

This gentleman {he continued] married some time ago at this place the 
daughter of an English commander of a ship by a native Portugueze wom- 
an, whose mother and sister have also since resided with them. When the 
general conduct of the Burmah Government began to render it extremely 
probable that some fracas would take place, Mr. Carey enquired of me 
whether in case of need I were disposed to afford protection to his family. 
It must here be observed that a regulation exists in the Burmah dominions 
prohibiting females and silver from being taken out of the country. This 
regulation has, however, often in both instances been dispensed with. 
Considering that the infringement of this law in the event of Mr. Carey’s 
family being received on board the Amboyna, might in some degree pre- 
sent an obstacle to the possible future adjustment of affairs, I would cer- 
tainly have preferred that such a request had not been made. As Mr. 
Carey stated, however, that he had occasion to suppose himself to be par- 
ticularly obnoxious—being regarded in the light of a spy sent by the Brit- 
ish Government—it became doubly dangerous for him to remain on shore, 
and equally impossible, in the event of his seeking an asylum on board, to 
leave his family, who would then have been exposed to certain persecu- 
tion. I therefore deemed that I had no alternative left but to grant them 
allan asylum, and Mr. Carey accordingly brought his family on board the 
Amboyna during the night that followed our departure from the town. 


The Burmese authorities made numerous applications for the 
surrender of the Carey family. Although these were all courte- 
ously, but firmly, rejected by Canning, he was relieved to find 
that the subject was not treated very seriously by the Burmese. 


9 Bengal Secret and Political Consultations, June 12, 1812, No. 22. He also wrote that, 
when establishing their mission in Rangoon, the Serampore missionaries had formally 
appropriated the English burial ground there, which contained the remains of several 
respectable Europeans with handsome monuments and tombstones. These were dese- 
crated by the viceroy during his quarrel with Canning, and their stones used for building 
masonry gateways to the Rangoon stockade in order to strengthen it against a possible 
English attack. When the trouble subsided, the viceroy promised to rebuild all the 
desecrated tombs. 
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When the storm blew over, therefore, the Careys returned to the 
mission house, and the incident brought no reprisals.’ 

In view of the controversy regarding Mrs. Felix Carey’s racial 
antecedents, Canning’s description of her is of particular inter- 
est. Obviously, he entertained no doubts on the subject. Mr. 
Pearce Carey, in his Life of William Carey, calls her Eurasian 
but gives no authority for the statement.’ He now thinks that 
he has been mistaken. She was “of English name—Miss Black- 
well—and apparently of wholly European blood,” he writes in 
his letter to the British Weekly. But the only evidence that he 
adduces in support of this opinion is that her father was a lieu- 
tenant in the British army and her brother a pupil in Dr. Marsh- 
man’s Serampore boarding-school for the sons of Europeans. He 
does not mention her mother—a crucial omission, which invali- 
dates his whole case. And when he goes on to say that Mrs. 
Carey’s ‘everyday tongues” were Portuguese and Burmese, and 
that she knew very little English, we have all the less reason to 
doubt the accuracy of Captain Canning’s statement of her ori- 
gin. Mr. Carey further states that she had been brought up a 
Roman Catholic, but adds, rather sententiously, that Felix ‘‘had 
led her into the more excellent way.” For none of these state- 
ments does he give us a single reference, nor does he offer any 
explanation of the fact that it was in Rangoon that Felix met 
and married his wife. And we know from Mrs. Judson’s journal 
that in those days there were no English women living in Bur- 
ma.” 


% But the position of European half-caste women in Burma had been so forcibly 
demonstrated by this incident that Canning appended to his report the suggestion that 
the governor-general in council should exert diplomatic pressure upon the court of Ava 
to abolish such a barbarous custom. ‘The abovementioned occurrence,” he wrote, “may 
perhaps call the consideration of His Lordship to the extreme hardship of the female 
children of Europeans in the country being doomed to a life of certain immorality and 
degradation. As long as Europeans frequent the port of Rangoon such children will 
certainly be born, and it may perhaps be deemed an object of the humane attention of 
Government whether in a final adjustment of affairs between the two states some at- 
tempt might not be made to obtain their emancipation.” The supreme government, 
however, decided that such a course of action lay beyond its powers. 

mP, 319. 2 Ann H. Judson, op. cit., p. 22. 
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In 1812 Felix was again in Serampore, for the purpose of see- 
ing Chater’s Burmese Gospel According to St. Matthew and his 
own Burmese grammar through the press. There he met Ann 
and Adoniram Judson and the advance guard of America’s mis- 
sionary enterprise in the East. They were in difficulties owing 
to the refusal of the British authorities to permit their prosely- 
tizing activities in British Indian or dependent territory. Felix 
urged them to join forces with him in Burma; and after an abor- 
tive journey to Mauritius, the young couple landed in Rangoon 
in July, 1813. Felix was away from Rangoon when they arrived. 
He had been summoned by King Bodawpaya to the capital to 
vaccinate the members of the royal family.** So they took up 
their residence at the mission house under Mrs. Carey’s wing, 
and, like Felix and Chater at an earlier date, devoted their whole 
time to the study of the language. And Mrs. Judson gratefully 
recorded in her journal that her task was rendered all the easier 
by the fact that Mrs. Carey, being ‘‘a native of the country, 
though of European extraction,” took entire charge of the run- 
ning of the household." 

Some months later, when Felix returned to Rangoon, he was 
delighted with the progress made by the Judsons in their studies, 
and wrote to Serampore: ‘Mr. Judson has a splendid grasp of 
the language, and is the very colleague I wanted.’’s On this 
occasion his stay in Rangoon was a short one. He had been com- 
missioned by the king to repair to Calcutta for a new supply of 
lymph for vaccinating the infant son of the Burmese heir appar- 
ent.%© He was the bearer of a present of two horses from the king 
to the governor-general, and in his capacity of Burmese envoy 


13 Mr. Pearce Carey (op. cit., p. 319) asserts that Felix had been summoned to estab- 
lish a mission station and a press at the Burmese capital. But it is unthinkable that the 
fanatically Buddhist king Bodawpaya ever knowingly issued such an order. If the as- 
sertion was based on any statement made by Felix, he was deceiving either himself or 
his father. 

™ Op. cit., p. 22. 8 William Carey, p. 299. 

6 The Prince of Sagaing, grandson of Bodawpaya. He had become heir apparent on 
his father’s death in 1808. In 1819 he ascended the throne, and is known to us as King 
Bagyidaw. In his reign the first Anglo-Burmese war was fought. 
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he was furnished with an escort of fifteen Burmese followers. 
He arrived in Calcutta in January, 1814, and conveyed to the 
supreme government, through Captain Canning, the official 
thanks of the court of Ava for the kindness and courtesy re- 
ceived by a Burmese mission to the governor-general in the pre- 
vious year.” While there, he was present at the marriage and 
ordination of his brother Jabez, who was about to leave for mis- 
sion work in the Moluccas."® In April he was back in Rangoon, 
and Mrs. Judson noted in her journal: “Mr. F. Carey has lately 
returned from Calcutta, and much refreshed our minds with 
letters and intelligence from our friends.’’” 

There followed the incident referred to by Mr. Pearce Carey 
in his British Weekly letter as the ‘‘Irrawaddy woe,” in describ- 
ing which, he thinks, Mrs. Morrow is unjust to Felix. There are 
two extant accounts of this tragedy, Mrs. Judson’s and the story 
given in Mr. Pearce Carey’s Life of William Carey, and, unfor- 
tunately, both are unsatisfactory. The former is entirely vague 
on certain crucial points; the latter suffers from obvious inac- 
curacies. Mrs. Judson’s references to the affair are to be found 
in two entries in her journal. The first, under the date August 
20, 1815 (an error for 1814), reads: “Today Mr. F. Carey, his 
wife and family, left us for Ava, where they expect to live.’ 
The second, dated September 3 of the same year, reads: 

Heard the dreadful intelligence of the loss of Mr. F. Carey’s vessel, 
wife and children, and all his property! He barely escaped with his life. 
How soon are all his hopes blasted! He set out for Ava in a brig, which be- 
longed to the Burman government, having his furniture, medecine, wear- 


ing apparel, &c. on board. The brig had been in the river about ten days, 
when she upset, and immediately went down. Mrs. Carey, two children, 


7 Bengal Political Consultations, January 28, 1814, No. 51. The Burmese embassy 


had been sent to demand the surrender of all the Arakanese refugees in Chittagong dis- 
trict. This had become a chronic source of dispute between the two governments since 


the outbreak of Chin Byan’s depredations into Arakan. 
8 William Carey, p. 301. 
19 P. 35, s.v., April 16; but she makes the rather curious error of including this entry 


under the year 1815. 


2 Op. cit., p. 35. 
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all the women servants, and some of the men servants, who could not 
swim, were lost. Mr. Carey endeavoured to save his little boy (three years 


old), but finding himself going down, was obliged to give up the child.” 


Mr Pearce Carey’s description of the incident runs thus: 

On the last day of that August, with wife and two little ones, and a 
printing-press—the willing gift of “Serampore’’—he took ship at Rangoon 
for the capital. But within three hours of starting, it turned turtle in a 
squall, and they were all flung into the Irrawaddy. Felix held up his wife 
and babe, till he sank, exhausted. When he came to the surface again, 
they had vanished. He thought he saw his little boy at a distance, but, 
strive as he would, could not reach him. He struggled to the river-bank, 
where, still in much peril, he was rescued by lascars.”? 


A glance at the map will show anyone ignorant of Burma that 
three hours after leaving Rangoon it would have been impossible 
to have been drowned in the Irrawaddy. Mr. Carey’s date also 
does not agree with the entry in Mrs. Judson’s journal referring 
to Felix’ departure. Points such as these, it must be admitted, 
do not directly affect the question of his behavior in failing to 
save any of his family. But it must be obvious that Mr. Pearce 
Carey has been extremely careless in matters of detail, and that 
for this reason we cannot accept his account of the incident 
without reference to the materials upon which it is based, pre- 
sumably Felix’ own letters; but again he is silent on this point. 

This tragic mishap in no way deterred Felix from proceeding 
with his plan of entering the service of the king of Burma. And 
on his arrival at the capital, we are told, the king made good his 
monetary loss? and appointed him “royal doctor.’”’ The Bengal 
records contain the translation of an undated letter from the 
viceroy of Pegu to the governor-general, announcing this fact. 

On the arrival of Mr. Carey at Umrapoora [it runs] his Majesty the 


King of Ava in consideration of the friendly relations between the two 
great states, made no distinction of him as a foreigner, but treated him in 


every respect as one of the Burman Nation. His Majesty was further 
pleased to dignify him with the title of Rajah Sippey (or Royal Doctor) 


and to confer on him the usual honours of his respective rank.?4 
* Ibid., p. 36. 2 William Carey, pp. 319-20. 3 [bid., p. 320. 


24 Bengal Political Consultations, October 7, 1815, No. 85. 
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To his father’s great grief he resigned from the Baptist mission, 
and announced that he was about to return to Calcutta as the 
ambassador of Burma to the British government for the purpose 
of easing the strained relations then existing between the two 
powers.?5 

We now come to the strange events of this second mission to 
Calcutta. On April 13, 1815, Felix announced his arrival by two 
letters**—one addressed to John Monckton, secretary to the 
government of Bengal in the Foreign Department; the other to 
Rowland, the official Burmese interpreter to the Bengal govern- 
ment, who had previously accompanied Captain Canning to 
Burma in that capacity. To the former he wrote that he was 
deputed by the court of Ava to the supreme government in 
Bengal in order “to establish on a permanent basis that amity 
which has so long subsisted between the two nations and which 
[it] is hoped will never be dissolved.”’ To Rowland he wrote: “I 
shall expect to be received becoming my rank and public capac- 
ity, and to have a house, etc. provided for me by Government 
in some eligible situation; as never was an Ambassador sent 
with such marks of esteem before, from His Burman Majesty to 
the Supreme Government of Bengal.’’ He was accompanied, he 
said, by a secretary and about fifty Burmese followers, and he 
would write and explain everything to Captain Canning in a day 
or two. He further intimated that he was the bearer of letters 
from “H.E. Merry Rey Nundu Mik, Governor of Honthavut- 
tee,’ and the “Prime Minister of the State’ to the governor- 
general, and private ones from the viceroy of Pegu to Canning 
and Rowland. 

To such a magniloquent introduction the supreme government 
made haste to reply that arrangements would be made for the 
accommodation of the mission and every degree of hospitality 
manifested to the envoy during his residence in Calcutta.?”7, And 

2s William Carey, p. 320. 

26 Bengal Political Consultations, April 18, 1815, Nos. 78, 79. 

27 Ibid., loc. cit. 
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so, to the horror of the Serampore mission, Felix made public 
entry into Calcutta as the ambassador of the king of Burma, 
wearing a golden sword, with a scarlet umbrella of state held 
over him, and attended by his barbaric suite.” 

But a few days later, when his official letters had been de- 
livered and translated into English, the supreme government 
saw reason to develop serious doubts regarding the legatorial 
position of Felix and the character of his mission. The letters 
were three in number: two from the viceroy of Pegu and one 
from the Wungyis of the Hlutdaw.” In his first the viceroy, af- 
ter explaining that Mr. Carey held the exalted rank of Rajah 
Sippey at the court of Ava, went on to describe his mission in 
the following terms: 


His Majesty the King of Ava, being a strict observer of the divine law 
and possessing the most humane and charitable disposition, ordered that 
Mr. Carey be appointed to procure religious books, sacred writings and 
ancient histories, &c. in Bengal, as that Presidency has been inhabited in 
former times by Hindoo Bramins. 


The viceroy’s second letter contained a report from the Burmese 
governor of Arakan alleging that Chin Byan had bribed the 
British officials in Chittagong to prevent Burmese troops from 
entering that region for the purpose of seizing refugee Mugs, and 
he asked for an investigation of the charge. The letter from the 
Wungyis was couched in entirely general terms. It vaguely al- 
luded to the king’s gracious reception of British ambassadors, 
and ended with the hope that the governor-general would “par- 
ticipate in our sentiments that between friends what is for a 
time required by one, ought to be granted by the other.” 
Here, then, was a perplexing situation. An erstwhile Chris- 
tian missionary had arrived, claiming to be an ambassador but 
without any credentials of a sort that justified his assumption 
of the dignity. Ostensibly, his object was to collect for a Budd- 
hist court the writings of a religion of which he had not long 


*% William Carey, pp. 320-21. 
29 Bengal Political Consultations, October 7, 1815, Nos. 85-87. 
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since been the sworn enemy. He was obviously given no power 
to discuss the Arakanese question with the Bengal government. 
What, then, could be the real object of his visit? And as the 
house and customary monthly allowance to envoys from a na- 
tive state had been granted to Felix, the supreme government 
requested him to submit clearer evidence in support of his claim 
to be an accredited minister. Felix rather impudently replied 
that his credentials must have been badly translated, but that 
in any case the mere fact that he was the bearer of letters from 
the Burmese government was sufficient of itself to show that he 
was of ambassadorial rank.** The vice-president in council 
therefore put the matter up to the governor-general, the Mar- 
quess of Hastings, who was absent from Calcutta at the time. 
Meanwhile, in order that nothing should be done that might be 
construed into a diplomatic affront to the court of Ava, Felix 
was informed that, pending receipt of the governor-general’s 
decision, he might continue to have the house and allowance, 
which had been assigned to him, and that every facility for exe- 
cuting his private commissions would be afforded him.*! 

The governor-general, on reviewing the various papers sub- 
mitted to him, agreed that Felix could in no sense be considered 
an ambassador, especially as he was not “charged with any ne- 
gotiation of a political nature.” But he suggested that it would 
be ‘‘a proper compliment towards His Burmese Majesty”’ to 
treat this self-styled ambassador with the same “indulgence” as 
had been extended to a Burmese agent on a previous occasion in 
February, 1813. Concerning the character of the new mission, 
Lord Hastings expressed grave suspicions. Agents from Burma 
to procure Hindu writings, he said, were arriving in Calcutta 
with such frequency that he was led to think that the assigned 
object of such missions was “merely ostensible with a view to 
cover some other purposes, which could not with propriety be 
avowed.”’ 


3% Tbid., Nos. 88, 89. 
3* [bid., No. go. 
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He continued, 


It will be within the recollection of the Vice President in Council that 
the Burmese Agent before alluded to, who received permission to proceed 
to Benares for the assigned purpose of procuring religious books of the 
Hindoos, was reported by the Magistrate of that city to have been en- 


gaged in secret consultations with some Brahmins, who have connections 


with Ava, and that it was believed that he had not applied himself to the 


execution of the ostensible objects of his visit to Benares; and the fact of 


the clandestine abduction of some Hindu females, with the supposed view 
of palming them on the King of Ava as the daughters of a great Rajah of 


Hindoostan, was clearly ascertained. The Shabunder of Arracan also, 
who was detained at Chittagong in his progress through Hindoostan and 
the Deccan, assigned as his object in wishing to visit Delhi, the collection 
of the sacred books of the Hindoos at that city, which, as the capita) of 
the Mohummedan Empire, was not the quarter to which one would natur- 


ally resort for writings of that description. 


He could not, he said, resist the impression on his mind that 
Mr. Carey had some other object in view besides the mere col- 
lection of Hindu books, especially as the circumstance of his 
connection with the missionaries of Serampore, who were skilled 
in the Sanscrit language, would have afforded an easier means of 
procuring the books required, by a commission to them. He 
must also remark on the singularity of a person, who was under- 
stood to have originally settled at Rangoon as a missionary with 
a view to the diffusion of the Light of the Gospel, engaging in 
the collection of the religious books of the Hindus for the king 
of that country, and thereby aiding and assisting in the propa- 
gation of the doctrines of the Hindu faith. Mr. Carey, he wrote 
in conclusion, should be called upon for a list of the Hindu writ- 
ings he wished to procure, and should be notified that in any 
case his allowance would not extend for more than six months 
altogether.* 

This expression of the governor-general’s views was duly de- 
livered to Felix through Mr. Secretary Molony, who at the same 
time handed over to his charge nine derelict Burmese sailors, 


3? Ibid., No. 92. 
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the crew of a ship recently wrecked in the Bay of Bengal. If 
he was to enjoy diplomatic privileges, he must also undertake 
the duties of his position. For three weeks Felix vouchsafed no 
reply. Then, on July 21, he wrote: “As to what you mention 
respecting my coming round to procure Hindoo books merely, I 
am ignorant of. I am commissioned to procure some, but no 
particular book is specified.’’** With his letter he inclosed a list 
of articles, which, he said, he had been commissioned to procure 
for the king and heir apparent, and he stated that he was in need 
of the government’s assistance in his task. 

The list is an entertaining one. Its chief items were two print- 
ing presses, together with types in English, Burmese, and Si- 
amese characters. Included, also, were a lion, two ostriches, 
velvet, and lace; trees, plants, and seeds; a chariot, a /onjon, a 
“cow carriage,’ some double-barreled guns and muskets, a 
horse and mare, a painter, a goldsmith, four tailors, four car- 
penters, two conjurers, four blacksmiths, a gunner, and “books 
in various languages on different subjects.’’5 On receiving it, 
Mr. Secretary Molony wrote back to inquire regarding the na- 
ture of the assistance sought by Felix. The latter replied that he 
had spent all the funds advanced him by the Burmese govern- 
ment and had purchased only a very few of the articles on his 
list. He begged therefore for a loan of fifteen thousand rupees, 
which, he said, would be refunded by the court of Ava after his 
return. He inquired also whether the supreme government 
could let him have a pair of the largest country horses from the 
East India Company’s stud, and whether it could supply him 
with other items on his list, especially the lion and the ostriches. 
Molony, however, replied that his application could not be com- 
plied with.* 

This reply was dated August 23, 1815. There would appear 
to be no reason to suspect that it was not duly delivered. Yet 
on September 14 we find Felix addressing the following some- 
what extraordinary missive to the secretary: 


3 Ibid., No. 93. 35 Ibid., Nos. 95, 96. 
4 Tbid., No. 94. 36 Thid., Nos. 97-99. 
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I have not as yet received an answer to my last official letter to this 
Government . . . . which is of great importance to me. I merely wish to 
know whether this Government (according to the request of the Prime 
Ministers of State of Umurupoora and His Excellency the Viceroy of 
Pegue and its 32 provinces) will render me any assistance or no? as it is 
my desire and intention to leave this Presidency by the 25th, of this 
month. An answer to the above from this Government must not be de- 


layed, and in case my delay be occasioned by this Government, the de- 
murage of not only the vessel, but of myself and suite will be expected to 


be defrayed by this Government. 


He also asked for a copy of the official announcement of Chin 
Byan’s death, which had recently been made by the magistrate 
of Chittagong. 

With this letter Felix inclosed what he termed an official let- 
ter “‘on a subject concerning which I wish to procure a definite 
answer from this Government before I leave the Presidency.”’57 
The inclosure was even more remarkable than the covering let- 
ter. It ran thus: 

In the name of His Burman Majesty and His Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent of the Burman Empire. I, Felix Carey, acting for that 
Government, request this Government to deliver up to me, seven females, 
vizt. Mrs. Blackwall, her two daughters, two grand children, and two fe- 
male servants, subjects to his Burman Majesty, and for the return of 
whom I stand security to that Government. Their time is expired. An 
answer will greatly oblige. 


Mrs. Blackwell was, of course, the mother of Felix’ late wife. 
How she and her daughters came to be in Calcutta my inade- 
quate sources do not show but on this point Mr. Pearce Carey 
could probably throw light from the private papers of the Carey 
family. She and one daughter had been living with Felix and 
his wife in Rangoon, as we have seen, when they all took refuge 
on the “Amboyna” in 1812. Also, it is not obvious whether 
Felix’ application for their repatriation to Burma was seriously 
meant or was purely formal. It is difficult to believe that it can 
have been the former. But as such the supreme government in- 
terpreted it, and in reply Felix was informed that with regard to 


37 [bid., No. roo. 38 Tbid., No. ror. 
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his “extraordinary application” that the government should ex- 
ert its authority to deliver into his power seven females living 
under its protection, such a request could not be listened to. 
Furthermore, the government could not refrain from expressing 
its surprise at receiving from Mr. Carey “‘a proposition so incon- 
sistent with the principles of justice and with the laws and us- 
ages of all civilized communities.”’ In response to his request for 
a copy of the official news of Chin Byan’s death, he was re- 
minded that, as he had no official status, this could not be com- 
plied with. Finally, his attention was curtly drawn to the “im- 
proper and disrespectful style’’ of his letters.*° 

Felix replied blandly that he was “not in the least conscious 
of having said anything improper or disrespectful,” and that as 
the government had refused to answer the political questions in 
dispute, he had decided to return to Burma. In order to facili- 
tate this he had only one request to make, namely, that the 
government would allow him two months’ provisions for his 
suite and himself during their voyage back to Rangoon.* 

The government’s reply was crushing. It was not usual, Felix 
was informed, to grant such an indulgence as he sought, even to 
the accredited representatives of foreign states. ““Every Gov- 
ernment having occasion to despatch an envoy or ambassador to 
another, of course provides for the charge of his conveyance to 
and from the place to which he is accredited, and it is superflu- 
ous to advert to the practice of the British Government in this 
respect on every occasion of a mission to Ava,” the letter con- 
tinued. But, as a special indulgence to facilitate his return, the 
government would furnish him with provisions on his intimat- 
ing the name of the ship on which he had engaged his passage.‘ 

A few days later Felix announced that he had engaged two 
brigs—the ‘“‘Covelong” and the “‘Alice’”—for the conveyance of 
himself, his suite, and his purchases back to Burma, and hoped 
to leave on October 15. ‘I also beg to state,’’ he wrote, “that I 
am extremely obliged to this Government for all the assistance 
they have rendered me during my stay at this Presidency.’’” 

39 [bid., No. 102. ®TJbid., No. 103. 4 Jbid., No. 104.  Ibid., Nos. 105-6. 
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Thus ended an incident so extraordinary as to be almost in- 
credible. Mr. Pearce Carey’s explanation of it is that Felix’ mind 
had become unhinged by the tragedy in which he had lost his 
wife and family. That is the charitable view. But the historian 
is expected to be neither charitable nor uncharitable. And there 
is much to suggest that Felix’ behavior at Calcutta was, not 
that of a man temporarily bereft of his senses by a great be- 
reavement, but that of an extremely romantically minded one, 
very ignorant of the ways of the world, and lacking in savoir 
faire, and withal, it must be said, of weak character, drawn by 
his desire to “cut a dash” into a situation with which he was 
totally unable to cope. His conduct nearly broke his father’s 
heart. While in Calcutta on this occasion, Mr. Pearce Carey 
tells us, Felix involved himself in debts ‘from which his father 
had to beggar himself in order to extricate him.’ And in his 
cruel humiliation Felix for a time gave way to excess of wine. 

On his return to Rangoon, having so badly bungled his mis- 
sion, Felix’ courage forsook him. He dared not return to Amara- 
poora. For some time past the old king’s temper had been un- 
supportable, and in his sudden fits of rage he committed wanton 
acts of cruelty and brutality. A swarm of spies at the capital re- 
ported every action of his servants, and even of his sons, to the 
neurotic monarch. No one was safe. Knowing full well that the 
ill-success of his mission would be construed in the worst possi- 
ble light at the court, and fearing for his life, Felix fled to the 
frontier regions between Burma and Assam. There, according 
to his father’s biographer, he wandered for some three years, 
“exploring, botanizing, learning vernaculars, serving the Raja of 
Cachar, gathering and transmitting to Calcutta political infor- 
mation of the much-agitated tribes and peoples, and once even 
captaining a little force against hopelessly-outnumbering Bur- 
mese raiders.’ 

At last, late in the year 1818, Ward met him near Chittagong 
and persuaded him to return to his father. Serampore College, 
with its buildings almost completed, was about to open its doors, 


43 William Carey, pp. 314, 321. 44 [bid., pp. 321-22. 
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and Felix’ aptitude for languages rendered him of great service 
in preparing Bengali textbooks for its students. For their use he 
translated abridged histories of Great Britain and of India, 
Mack’s Primer of Chemistry and Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 
He even planned a Bengali cyclopedia, and wrote for it articles 
on “Anatomy” and “Jurisprudence.” In 1822, however, his 
health broke down, and he died at the early age of thirty-seven. 
“His first fine Christian rapture he never recovered,” writes Mr. 
Pearce Carey; but during his last three years of life he became 
his father’s “invaluable colleague” and was acknowledged to be 
“the completest Bengali linguist amongst India’s Europeans.’’45 
So romantic a career deserves much fuller biographical treat- 
ment than it has yet received. And it is obvious, from the many 
references to Felix in his father’s biography, that materials for 
this purpose exist in plenty, presumably in the private papers of 
the Carey family. May we hope, therefore, that the attention 
drawn to him by Mrs. Morrow may stimulate a really adequate 
study of this early pioneer of Baptist missionary enterprise in 
Burma. 
45 [bid., p. 357. 











GEORGE WASHINGTON AND FREEDOM 
OF CONSCIENCE 


LEMUEL CALL BARNES 
Yonkers, New York 


ARLY in his first year in command of the American 

forces Washington issued a military order of the most 

radical religious-liberty type. It required the army to 
“protect and support the undisturbed Enjoyments of the Rights 
of Conscience in Religious Matters with your utmost Influence 
and Authority.” The terms of the whole requirement were such 
as to include every sect; but it was issued at that moment espe- 
cially to protect one of the groups of Christians then and there 
most despised and abominated, Roman Catholics. Because of 
Parliament’s recent “Quebec Act,” freeing Catholics from se- 
vere disabilities suffered everywhere else, our patriot banners 
were emblazoned “‘No Popery.” It was the red flag of the first 
days of the Revolution, literally so at the Exchange in New 
York. In the face of that, General Washington’s order! 

One of our great authorities in antiquarian history, Dr. John 
C. Fitzpatrick, says in a government Washington Bicentennial 
pamphlet: “‘J¢ is difficult to see the path by which the Commander- 
in-chief reached this attitude of mind singular in its contrast to that 
of the majority of the patriots of 1775 both in the army and in the 
Continental Congress.’ The difficulty of seeing that “path” is so 
great and the outcome meant so much—means so much today— 
that it deserves patient and careful study. 

Only a few of the left-wing radicals of the Reformation were 
in the British American colonies at first. In Europe, alongside 
of the great bodies of reformed churches which were allied with 
political institutions, there had sprung up from the beginning a 
multitude of individual souls and large groups asserting the sov- 
ereignty of conscience. Historians of the old church and of the 
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new ecclesiastical bodies dubbed all these groups ‘Anabap- 
tists,” because they all rejected infant baptism as being a tres- 
pass on the rights of personal choice. They were so numerous 
and diversified that one modern student listed forty-two sects 
of them and then gave up the task of making a complete cata- 
logue. Their spiritual heirs—though it was in their very nature 
to repudiate ecclesiastical heritage—had two well-marked 
groups in seventeenth- and eighteenth-century America, the 
Baptists and the Quakers. Several smaller groups, Mennonites 
and Dunkers, arrived before Washington’s time. John Fiske 
notes that the leaders of these were highly educated. They pub- 
lished in Germantown, Pennsylvania, a complete Bible twenty- 
four years before any other edition of it was printed in America. 
But the left-wing radicals were equal to furnishing political 
leadership only in Pennsylvania and Rhode Island and, for a 
time, in New Jersey. In the rest of the colonies they were few 
and despised, almost everywhere under the ban. Even where 
there was some liberty allowed, it was only in streaks. In Mary- 
land, for example, “disbelief in the doctrine of the Trinity was 
made a crime punishable with death.”’ That was in Roman 
Catholic régime, but the passage to Church of England régime 
by no means freed consciences. In the colony of New York, 
Quakers had been cruelly persecuted under Dutch rule and 
continued to be prosecuted under English rule. In the strongest 
colonies as to political influence, as well as population—Virginia 
and Massachusetts—dissenters were sharply persecuted. The 
first eight volumes of the statutes of Virginia show that between 
1643 and 1766 no less than fourteen laws were enacted for the 
suppression of dissenters. Quakers were generally named, but 
it was added: ‘“‘or any other separatists.”” These laws were se- 
vere as to penalties and were sometimes highly seasoned in ex- 
pression. A law of 1662 ran: “Many persons out of averseness 
to the orthodox established religion, or out of newfangled con- 
ceits of their own heretical invention, refuse to have their chil- 
dren baptized. They shall be fined two thousand pounds of to- 
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bacco for every refusal, half to go to the informer.”’ Washington 
saw with his own eyes in Virginia a more serious penalty en- 
forced, imprisonment. 

Such was the world into which he came and grew up, breath- 
ing its atmosphere as a matter of course. Churchwise, he was 
never for a moment anything but an Episcopalian. He inherit- 
ed, not the left-wing, nor even the central Reformation tradi- 
tion, but that of the extreme right wing, the Church of England 
with its state establishment and compulsory rule. It was in full 
control in Virginia. The established state churches—Congrega- 
tional in Massachusetts, Episcopal in Virginia—were over- 
whelmingly strong, self-satisfied, and insistent. He was an in- 
born, inbred representative of the standing order and was called 
upon by high motives to be as politic as he could be in his utter- 
ances. 

ASTONISHING VIEWS 

Yet he asserted constantly, unequivocally, and explicitly 
“The Rights of Conscience in Religious Matters.’’ No Baptist 
or Quaker could have phrased their great contention better. In 
this radical position he did not hesitate to make sweeping state- 
ments; for example, ‘“No man’s sentiments are more opposed to 
any kind of restraint upon religious principles than mine are.” 
“Of all the animosities which have existed among mankind, 
those which are caused by difference of sentiments in religion 
appear to be the most inveterate and distressing, and ought 
most to be deprecated.” Such sentences sound like Roger Wil- 
liams. His bugle call for religious liberty the first year of the war 
was not a military expedient only, but a matter of deep, abiding 
conviction. The last year of the Revolution, he wrote (to the 
First Reformed Church, Kingston, New York): ‘Convinced 
that our Religious Liberties were as essential as our civil, my en- 
deavors have never been wanting to encourage and promote the 
one while I have been contending for the other.” 

Fourteen denominations in the new United States sent ad- 
dresses of appreciation to Washington in the first few years of 
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his presidency. He replied to each one with understanding tact. 
Most of his replies emphasized the attainment of religious liber- 
ty. His own denomination he felicitated on the highly improved 
attitude in that direction. The Quakers went their limit in ex- 
pressing admiration for a human being: 

Weare sensible thou hast obtained great place in the esteem and affec- 


tions of people of all denominations, over which thou presideth; and many 
eminent talents being committed to thy trust, we much desire that they 


may be fully devoted to the suppression of every species of oppression on 
the persons and consciences of men. 


He replied, 

The liberty enjoyed by the people of these States, of worshipping Al- 
mighty God agreeably to their consciences, is not only among the choicest 
of their blessings, but also of their rights [note his italics]. I assure you very 


explicitly, that in my opinion, the conscientious scruples of all men should 
be treated with great delicacy and tenderness. 


In a somewhat intimate vein, after at least fifteen years of close 
acquaintance—perhaps thirty years—the Baptists of Virginia 
addressed him as “a tried, trusty friend; and if religious liberty is 


rather insecure in the Constitution, the Administration will cer- 


tainly prevent all oppression for a Washington will preside.” 
He replied, 
If I could have entertained the slightest apprehension that the Consti- 


tution framed at the Convention where I had the honor to preside might 
possibly endanger the religious rights of any ecclesiastical society, certain- 


ly I would never have placed my signature to it; and if I could now con- 
ceive that the general government might ever be so administered as to 
render the liberty of conscience insecure, no one would be more zealous 
than myself to establish effectual Barriers against the horrors of spiritual 
tyranny and every species of religious persecution. [Within a month the 


First Amendment was presented, guaranteeing freedom of conscience, 
speech, press, and peaceable assembly.}] I recollect with satisfaction that 


the religious Society of which you are members have been, throughout 
America, uniformly and almost unanimously the firm friends to civil liber- 


ty, and the persevering promoters of our glorious Revolution. 


In Washington’s mind there was room not only for denomina- 
tions which had four or five American generations behind them 
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but also for the latest religious body to arise. It happened to be 
named the ‘‘New Church.” The first Swedenborgian church in 
this country was organized at Baltimore in 1792. The president 
responded to their greetings at once. 

We have abundant reason to rejoice that in this land the light of truth 
and reason has triumphed over the power of bigotry and superstition, and 
that every person may worship God according to the dictates of his own 
heart. In this enlightened age and in this land of equal liberty it is our 
boast that a man’s religious tenets will not forfeit the protection of the 
laws nor deprive him of the right of obtaining and holding the highest 
offices that are known in the United States. 


With such exuberant assurance he welcomed the newest of 
sects to the same “protection and support” which he had guar- 
anteed the oldest one on the Western Hemisphere at the outset 
of his national career seventeen years earlier. 

In our twentieth-century atmosphere of liberty, liberality, 
and almost canonized liberalism, it requires an effort of creative 
historic imagination in us to perceive how much it meant for 
him to blaze out declarations like these in the face of dominant 
facts and factors of his day. It is true that between 1774, when 
he was added by the legislature of Virginia to the standing 
“Committee for Religion,’ and 1790, when the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States was decisively rat- 
ified, the revolution of prevailing sentiment was almost as great 
in religious liberty as in civil liberty. The change was due in no 
small part to his leadership. The religious-liberty amendment 
was ratified by the necessary number of states within a few 
months after it was proposed. But there had been strong opposi- 
tion in Congress to its proposal, and Washington’s own Virginia 
did not ratify for nearly two years. Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts, with their stalwart state church systems, refused to ratify. 
The state laws everywhere, except in Rhode Island, contained 
religious restrictions, which were not generally removed from 
state constitutions and statutes till the early years of the nine- 
teenth century; in Massachusetts, not until 1833. To the end of 
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Washington’s life complete religious liberty was deeply distaste- 
ful to many of his compatriots. A quarter of a century earlier it 
was a widespread abomination. To speak out unequivocally, as 
he did from first to last, was one of the noblest feats of the leader 
of the new nation. 

The courage of his freedom-of-conscience conviction was so 
deep and vital that he put it, full strength, into the early mili- 
tary order with which this review began. 

He took command under the elm at Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, July 3, 1775. Very soon he gave orders as to public wor- 
ship in the army, and on September 14 he instructed most ex- 
plicitly Colonel Benedict Arnold concerning the conduct of an 
expedition which he was ordered to lead into the Roman Cath- 
olic part of Canada. It should be read in full: 


As the Contempt of the Religion of a Country by ridiculing any of its 


Ceremonies or affronting Ministers or Votaries has ever been deeply re- 
sented. You are to be particularly careful to restrain every Officer and 


Soldier from such Imprudence and Folly and to punish every Instance of 
it. On the other hand as far as lays within your Power you are to protect 


and support the free Exercise of the Religion of the Country and the un- 
disturbed Enjoyments of the Rights of Conscience in Religious Matters 


with your utmost Influence and Authority. 


No one could use language more clear-cut and unmistakable. 
In more than one sense it is an authoritative statement. He 
does not rest the case on military authority alone nor on the 
grounds of expediency, strong as those grounds were, but bases 
it squarely on “the rights of conscience.” A man without pro- 
found personal conviction might have thought it politic to re- 
frain from going beyond the necessities of the case and straight 


in the face of the feelings of most of his compatriots. Washing- 
ton went farther still. In a personal letter to Arnold inclosing 


the “Instructions” he repeats the injunctions and pushes the 


reasoning deeper, even to the personal foundation of the uni- 
verse. After reiterating, he adds, ‘“‘While we are contending for 


our own liberty, we should be very cautious not to violate the 


rights of conscience in others, ever considering that God alone is 
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the judge of the hearts of men, and to him alone in this case they 
are answerable.” 
PATH DIFFICULT TO SEE 

How could a pure-bred state-churchman take such extreme 
nonconformist ground? No wonder that Dr. Fitzpatrick, to 
whom we are deeply indebted for the published Diaries of Wash- 
ington and kindred works, though he quotes only the “Instruc- 
tions,” without the stronger personal letter, says: “It is difficult 
to see the path by which the Commander-in-chief reached this 
attitude of mind, singular in its contrast to that of the majority 
of the patriots of 1775, both in the army and in the Continental 
Congress.” The common name of contempt in Washington’s 
world for the people whom he ordered protected and supported 
was “Papists.” A significant record of that in the library of New 
York City is Washington’s own copy of John Mercer’s Abridge- 
ment of the Laws of Virginia (1759). It is a very concise abridg- 
ment, but in that volume (identified as Washington’s by his 
autograph as well as book plate) his eyes rested, as yours may, 
on three pages of stringent laws (1756) against the “‘Papists,”’ 
so named in the law. The difficulty of seeing his path away from 
that is natural and strong, almost insurmountable, unless you 
put alongside of the conventional accounts the records of the 
religious-liberty radicals of the time. It is necessary to get both 
currents of history in contact in order to generate white light. 
The resulting story repeatedly shows events coming together 
with irresistible, sometimes dramatic effect. “The path by 
which the Commander-in-chief reached this attitude of mind’”’ 


becomes unmistakable. 


I. His Parnway 
IN THE FIRST CONTINENTAL CONGRESS 
At a prolific hour the small but strenuous minority raised its 
voice so that only the deaf could fail to hear. George Washing- 


ton was at hand and with an ear acute to the voice of the people. 
When, in 1774, the Congress convened in Carpenters’ Hall, 
Philadelphia, he was one of its highly esteemed members from 
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the South. He was silent for the most part but keenly alert and, 
in the Second Continental Congress, was to be chosen com- 
mander-in-chief of the patriot forces. Massachusetts, as well 
as Virginia, had a delegation of strong men, including the inde- 
fatigable patriot Sam Adams, who had been “rocking the cradle 
of liberty” in Boston. Soon, from the North also, a special depu- 
tation came composed of well-known leaders among the reli- 
gious-liberty radicals. The “Warren Association” of twenty 
churches, mostly in New England, but with John Gano of New 
York as ‘“‘moderator,” after careful discussion, voted September 
14 to send the deputation with a memorial addressed ‘“To the 
Honorable Delegates of the Several Colonies in North America 
met in General Congress in Philadelphia.” The deputation 
reached Philadelphia October 8 and spent the next five days in 
conferences with religious-liberty leaders of Pennsylvania, most- 
ly Quakers and Baptists. The “Philadelphia Association” with 
“letters from 39 Churches” in the central and southern colonies 
convened October 12 and appointed a strong co-operating com- 
mittee. It was arranged to have a hearing by the colonial dele- 
gation of Massachusetts. It was called by Governor Hopkins, 
Governor Ward of Rhode Island joining him in the invitation. 
The hearing filled Carpenters’ Hall and lasted five hours. A 
most influential Quaker of Philadelphia, Israel Pemberton, 
opened the discussion, with unequivocal remarks. A carefully 
prepared statement (six printed pages) was read with comments 
by President James Manning of Rhode Island College, two years 
later a member of the Continental Congress. He was followed 
by Isaac Backus, church historian and especially appointed 
“agent” of the Warren Association as to religious liberty. Chief 
proponents for the Massachusetts state church were Sam and 
John Adams. The latter had not expected such a distinguished 
and formidable showing. He quite lost his temper, as he after- 
ward confessed. His own account of the hearing is piquant and 
reveals more as to the dominant state of mind in Massachusetts 


even than the account by Backus. 
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Let a few characteristic sentences punctuate his attitude: 

October 14, 1774. In the evening we were invited to an interview at 
Carpenters’ Hall with the Quakers and Anabaptists. Mr. Backus is come 
from Middleboro with a design to apply to the Congress for redress of 
grievances of the Anti-pedobaptists in our Province. ... . 

We all went at the hour (6 p.m.), and, to my great surprise, found the 
Hall almost full of people, and a great number of Quakers seated at the 
long table with their broad-brimmed beavers on their heads. We were in- 
vited to seats among them and informed that they had received com- 
plaints, from some Anabaptists and Friends in Massachusetts, against 
certain laws of the Province respective of the liberty of conscience. .... 
Israel Pemberton, a Quaker of large property and more intrigue, began to 
speak and said that .... the laws of Massachusetts were inconsistent 
with liberty of conscience. .... I arose and spoke in answer to him. The 
substance of what I said was . .. . that I would not deceive them by in- 
sinuating the faintest hope, for I knew they might as well turn the heaven- 
ly bodies out of their annual and diurnal courses, as the people of Massa- 
chusetts at the present day from their meeting-house and Sunday laws." 


What a campaign week in Philadelphia for freedom of con- 
science those mid-October days in 1774 staged! Liberty of soul 
was loudly vocal. Carpenters’ Hall was the echoing center. 
Lobbying? Lots of it—deputations, committees, subcommit- 
tees on publicity, resolutions, conferences, hearings! Great colo- 
nial waistcoats were boldly buttonholed. It is certain from what 
he said soon after that the sympathies of the gallant Virginia 
colonel were on the side of the disdained left-wing liberty-lovers. 
He and Adams often inclined to opposite views. 

The excitement of John Adams was rooted in genuine fear of 
extreme liberty of conscience. In his full account of the hearing 
he put it very plainly about the Quakers, who, as he deplored, 
held the balance of power in Pennsylvania. Israel Pemberton, 
his brother James, and fifteen other influential Friends were, 
later on, banished from Pennsylvania to western Virginia. As 
“convinced” Friends they were profound pacifists and, as such, 
were under deep suspicion at an hour of militaristic tension. 
But, after a little, Washington, as commander-in-chief, ordered 

* Works of John Adams, II, 397, 400. 
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their safe conduct back home through the lines of both armies, 
“treating them on the road with that polite attention and care 
which is due to men who act on the purest motives, to gentlemen 
whose stations in life entitle them to respect however they may 
differ in political sentiments to those in whose power they are.” 
The Baptists in the northern colonies were few in numbers, but 
they were formidable on other accounts. Rhode Island had a 
century-old, world-wide standing as the first civil government 
on earth guaranteeing complete liberty of conscience, not only 
for all kinds of Protestants, but for Roman Catholics as well and 
even for Jews, “Turks,” and atheists. As intelligent Americans 
well knew, ‘‘Soul-Liberty” had been the Rhode Island slogan for 
more than one hundred and thirty years. The governor, a mem- 
ber of the Congress, joined in calling the hearing. The chief 
spokesman for freedom was the president of Rhode Island Col- 
lege. Manning was, in himself, a commanding personality. With 
his Princeton education and New Jersey friends, as well as 
Rhode Island friends, in the Congress and at the hearing, he had 
to be reckoned with. He and Backus adroitly called attention 
to the fact that in Massachusetts their people had been obliged 
to secure freedom from some Puritan oppressions by appeal to 
the king in the mother-country. They were as ready as anybody 
to fight for colonial freedom, but they demanded that it be con- 
sistently complete freedom. When you read the whole record, 
you see that a principal insistence of the deputation was epito- 
mized less than a year later in Washington’s words to Arnold: 
“‘While we are contending for our own liberty, we should be very 
cautious not to violate the rights of conscience in others.” 
John Gano, moderator of the Warren Association which sent 
the deputation, came with it. Carpenters’ Hall had many high- 
powered men in it that evening, but probably none more gifted 
as a speaker than he. He was already over halfway along in his 
quarter of a century as the most brilliant preacher in New York 
City. An Episcopalian clergyman said that ‘‘Mr. Gano pos- 
sessed the best pulpit talents of any man that he ever heard.” 
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This estimate by Reverend Penuel Bowen, a contemporary of 
Gano, is reported by his son, Bishop Nathaniel Bowen (first 
rector of Grace Church, New York). Henry Clay, no mean 
judge of public speech, heard him often in Kentucky in later life 
and said: ‘‘He was distinguished for a simple and effective man- 
ner. Of all the preachers I ever listened to he made me feel the 
most that religion was a divine reality.” His great following was 
dispersed by the British occupation of New York. When he was 
permitted to return, but thirty-seven could be found. He soon 
built up again a strong congregation. When King’s College was 
reorganized as Columbia, Gano was one of the first board of 
trustees. He was also previously, by vote of the legislature, 
made a regent of the University of the State of New York. He 
is spoken of in that record as ‘‘a Clerical scholar of rare culture.”’ 
During the war he was a chaplain, most of the time near head- 
quarters, the famous “Fighting Chaplain” at the Battle of 
White Plains, rejoicing with the rest at Yorktown, and the one 
chosen to offer public thanksgiving at the official military cele- 
bration of independence and peace at the Newburgh-Windsor 
headquarters, April 19, 1783. This convincing Harry Emerson 
Fosdick of Washington’s day was in Carpenters’ Hall, along 
with the fearsome Broadbrims and their critics. 

Another Baptist preacher, almost equally capable in public 
address, was William Rogers, one of the co-operating committee 
appointed by the Philadelphia Association. He was the pastor 
of the old First Church, Philadelphia, and the first chaplain ap- 
pointed by the colony of Pennsylvania. For thirty years he was 
a professor of literature and oratory in the University of Penn- 
sylvania. An English traveler after the war, seeing Rogers in 
the home of Washington, remarked on the close comradery of 
the general and the chaplain. 

Whether Washington listened to any of the discussions of 
those five hours in the congressional hall or not, the reverbera- 
tions of it could not fail to be heard in the remaining twelve days 
of the First Continental Congress. He breathed an atmosphere 
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highly charged with thought about liberty, including its deepest 
reach, freedom of conscience. This ozone was intensified by the 
presence throughout of men who belonged to the radical move- 
ment. Some of them had the zest of new converts; others had 
long tingled with it. 

One of the latter was the Secretary of the Congress, Charles 
Thomson. He had been ‘‘master’’ of the Greek and Latin de- 
partment of the Quaker academy in Philadelphia (Penn Charter 
School). For the last twenty years of his life he belonged to a 
congregation of the soul-liberty radicals, worshiping regularly 
with the Baptist church where he lived at Lower Merion, a 
suburb of Philadelphia, now Bryn Mawr. He gave the land for 
the meeting-house, from which he was buried. For fifteen years 
he had been the secretary of the successive congresses, in that 
office not by political election but by intellectual election and 
literary foreordination. He was more than a clerk. A European 
visitor watching the deliberations of the Congress described him 
as ‘“‘the sun of that political body.”’ John Adams, himself, said: 
“Charles Thomson is the Sam Adams of Philadelphia, the life 
of the cause of liberty.” The First Congress commonly sat with 
closed doors, as did many a later meeting of Congress. But this 
“life of the cause of liberty” was always there. Like Washing- 
ton, he served his country without salary. They were congenial 
spirits. 

When Washington was first chosen president of the United 
States, the Congress sent Charles Thomson to Mount Vernon 
to notify and escort him. When Thomson had delivered the 
formal message, Washington replied, “I shall be in readiness to 
set out the day after tomorrow, and shall be happy in the pleas- 
ure of your company; for you will permit me to say that it is a 
peculiar gratification to have received this communication from 
you.” John Jay wrote urging Thomson to give at least one 
hour of the twenty-four to preparing a history of the Revolu- 
tion, saying, ‘“You are the most competent man for the task.” 
Instead of doing that, he preferred to give twenty years after the 
war to making a translation of the whole Greek Bible into Eng- 
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lish, from the original New Testament and the Septuagint Old 
Testament. Thomson’s Bible was published in 1808. It is a 
carefully preserved possession of large libraries, and even in our 
day of great translations is well worth consulting, as Dr. Francis 
Bowen of Harvard said, “challenging comparison with the best 
results” of scholarship. Such work was natural to one who every 
Sunday heard the Bible exalted as the only rule in religion, 
neither church nor state having any final authority in that 
realm. 

Better to measure the weight of certain factors in the case, 
some events later than 1774 have been noted. But the chief ac- 
tors then were men at that time in a high prime of influence. 
Many other strong men were with them, like heroic John Hart 
of Hopewell, New Jersey, the cradle of Rhode Island College. 
Freedom-of-conscience patriots were, indeed, far from the ma- 
jority. But, what a distinctly articulate minority! In October 
of that year occurred, not a new creation, but simply a concen- 
tration of ideals and advocates at the doors of the First Con- 
tinental Congress. This hotbed of liberty was located where one 
of the extreme liberty-loving sects had been regnant for eighty- 
seven years and where the other one had organized an “‘Associa- 
tion,” with country-wide affiliations, sixty-seven years before 
the Congress was called. George Washington was least likely of 
patriots to be ignorant of, or to ignore, such streams of power. 
As a frontier surveyor and an Indian fighter, he knew that even 
widely scattered pagan savages respected and actually trusted 
the “Broadbrims.” Could he do less? 

A mere glimpse of his path as a Continental Congressman in 
October, 1774, removes much of the difficulty of understanding 
his way as the commander of the Continental Army in Septem- 
ber, 1775. Wesee the reach of his path more closely when we go 
still farther back the way he had come. 


IN COLONIAL VIRGINIA 


Washington had been a member of the Virginia House of Bur- 
gesses for fifteen years, and that body had been increasingly be- 
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set by left-wing radicals and their friends. Before the First Con- 
tinental Congress met, the journal of the House of Burgesses of 
Virginia records five distinct petitions by “The Society of Chris- 
tians called Baptists,” as they are described in the record of 
February 12, 1772. A bill for toleration was reported ‘‘for third 
reading” at a date named. But before that date the English 
governor prorogued the House. Presbyterians, though unable 
to go the whole length with Baptists, went a long way with them 
in petitioning the colonial government for freedom from the 
state church. The customary clear-cut, logical Presbyterian 
manner made them a forcible factor. Their colorful Patrick 
Henry became the foremost popular champion of the cause. 
Non-denominational Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, and 
other astute politicians entered the fray whole-heartedly. But 
even Madison at one time favored taxation to support religion, 
each one’s taxes to go to his favored denomination. Of course 
Baptists rejected every such halfway measure. It was Jefferson 
who formulated the final act completely separating church and 
state. Washington was in the midst of the turmoil about free- 
dom of conscience. He was, characteristically, less vocal than 
others. But his sentiments were so well known that he could, 
later, confidently appeal to that common knowledge. Writing 
to “The United Baptist Churches in Virginia,’’ he said, “You 
doubtless remember, I have often expressed my sentiments that any 
man ought to be protected in worshipping the Deity according 
to the dictates of his own conscience.”’ 

The highest circles of thought in colonial Virginia were deeply 
affected and imbued with religious-liberty radicalism. Asa boy, 
Thomas Jefferson, frequently visiting in the home of his moth- 
er’s sister, Mrs. Woodson, went with his aunt and uncle to their 
church, a “soul-liberty” church. As a man, he was a close ob- 
server of such churches in his own neighborhood. As a pre-emi- 
nent citizen, he wrote: ‘‘To the Members of the Baptist church 
of Buck Mountain: I thank you, my friends and neighbors. 


.... We have acted together from the origin to the end of a 
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memorable revolution.’”’ Tradition insists that he said that he 
acquired his clearest perceptions of democratic government from 
closely observing Baptist churches. It is rather ‘nore than tradi- 
tion, for Mrs. James Madison said that she had a “‘distinct”’ 
recollection of conversations with him about it and that he was 
“always declaring that it was a Baptist church from which these 
views were gathered.’’ General Madison, a brother of James 
Madison, was a member of a church of that kind. 

A few such churches had existed in Virginia for half a century 
and had been exerting a leavening influence. But their number 
increased very slowly till sharp persecution generated many. 
In 1770 there were eighteen churches. In four years they multi- 
plied by four, becoming, in 1774, seventy-’.vo churches. By 
that time dissenters of all kinds were becoming a majority of the 
population, and the question of religious liberty was getting red 
hot. Out of that religious-liberty melting-pot Washington went 
to Congress and, when it was hotter still, to Cambridge. It was 
in May, 1775, four months before his religious-liberty military 
order, that sixty Baptist churches in Virginia formulated a vig- 
orous declaration for civil liberty and at the same time for com- 
plete religious liberty, which is spread upon the journal of the 
political convention of Virginia which was called to consider the 
state of the country. While a “majority of the patriots of 1775” 
were of an opposite mind, Washington well knew that he had 
with him a rapidly growing minority, at least in his home col- 
ony. Let a historian of the state church itself give the sum of 
the situation from its point of view: 


The Baptists were not slow in discovering the advantageous position in 
which the political troubles of the country had placed them. Their nu- 


merical strength was such as to make it important to both sides to secure 
their influence. They knew this. Persecution had taught them not to love 


the establishment, and now they saw before them a reasonable prospect 
of overturning it entirely, In their Association they had calmly discussed 
the matter and resolved on their course; in this course they were con- 


sistent to the end.? 


2 Francis L. Hawk, 4 Warrative of the Episcopal Church in Virginia. 
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As a matter of fact, Washington went to the First Continental 


Congress with a document in his pocket, so to speak, in behalf 
of religious liberty. As the journal of the House of Burgesses 


records it, May 12, 1774, ‘“‘A petition of sundry persons of the 
community of Christians called Baptists and other Protestant 
dissenters, was presented to the House and read.’’ May 16, 


“Ordered that said petition be referred to the Committee for 
Religion” ; also “Ordered that Mr. Washington . . . . be added 


to the Committee for Religion.” 


IN HIS HOME TOWN 

Before the call for religious liberty became a tidal wave in the 
political life of all Virginia, it was a growing stream which first 
broke into a torrent almost at Washington’s doorstep. One of 
his farms, the one left him in the will of his father, who died on 
it, was the one known as Ferry Farm, because it included a ferry 
across the Rappahannock River into the village of Fredericks- 
burg, county seat of Spottsylvania County. A tablet there 
reads, ““Washington’s Boyhood Home. At this place George 
Washington lived most of the time from 1739 to 1747. Here ac- 
cording to tradition he cut down the cherry tree..... His 
mother lived here till 1771.’ The remainder of her life she lived 
in the village. His only sister, after her marriage, lived in a fine 
home still standing in Fredericksburg. There he went to school 
and had his boyhood attachments. He not only spent his most 
impressionable years there but kept going to manage the farm, 
visit his mother, relatives, and lifelong friends. There he was 
admitted to the Masonic fraternity before he was of age. 

It was in this home town of his that the first imprisonments in 
Virginia for religious dissent took place. Current formalism had 
been broken through by a widespread revival of personal reli- 
gion’, under the lead of Colonel Samuel Harris, a layman of dis- 
tinguished position, wealth, and talents. Hundreds of all classes, 
far and near, were soundly converted. Some social ‘“‘problems’”’ 


became examples. One had been at the bottom of so much mis- 
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chief that he was called ‘“The Devil’s Adjutant”? and commonly 
known as “Swearing Jack Waller.”” Made a new man, he be- 
came an earnest, compelling preacher. So many people were 
only nominal members of the state church that multitudes 
turned to the camp meetings and conventicles for a breath of 
life. The authorities, instead of bestirring themselves to recu- 
perate ‘the church,” decided to imprison the preachers. A few 


sentences from the detailed account by Dr. Semple, historian of 
the dissenters, may give us the gist of the story: 

On the 4th of June, 1768 Benjamin Waller, Lewis Craig, James Childs 
and others were seized by the sheriff... . . J As they were moving on from 


court to the prison through the streets of Fredericksburg they sang the 


hymn “Broad is the road that leads to death.” . . . . While in prison they 


constantly preached through the open grated windows... . . Many heard 


upon whom the word was in power and demonstration. 


It was forty-three days before they were all released. 

It seems almost like a chapter in romance, turning from the 
pages of Semple to the interleaved Virginia almanacs, where 
Washington kept his diaries, and reading in 1768, “June 28, Set 
out for and reached Fredericksburg. Began to cut the upper 
part of my Timothy Meadow. June 29. Rid around and ex- 
amined the wheat fields there which were fine. June 30. Went 
to Mr. Boucher’s, dined there and left Jackey Custis, returned 
to Fredericksburg in the aftern.” It was like Washington to 
leave unmentioned in his diaries events of the greatest import- 
ance. For example, the day that he was chosen by the Second 
Continental Congress commander-in-chief of all the American 
forces, he records not the slightest allusion to it in his diary, but 
simply tells where he dined and what committee he attended 
that day. We know, however, that only four days after Wash- 
ington’s three evenings among his old friends in Fredericksburg, 
at the end of June, 1768, one of the prisoners for conscience was 
released to go to the acting governor of the province at Williams- 
burg with a plea for the release of his brethren, in a way that 


would save the face of all concerned. 
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Had Washington waited from June 4 to June 28 before taking 
action? Within three days after the imprisonment he laid hold 
of the ultimate authority in the matter, the attorney-general of 
Virginia. His diary says: “June 7. Went up to Alexandria to 
meet the Attorney-General and returned with him, his lady and 
daughter, Miss Corbin and Major Jenifer. June 8. At home 
with the above company.”’ Any student of the “sources’’ will 
find that a foremost factor of power in the whole career of the 
“Father of Our Country” was personal fellowship. One almost 
feels that his great generalship was through receiving and be- 
stowing hospitality. 

Now turn back to Semple to see what took place after the 
attorney-general completed a circuit back to the Capital and 
Washington made his well-timed visit to Fredericksburg: 

Lewis Craig was released from prison and immediately went down to 
Williamsburg to get a release for his companions. He waited on the Depu- 


ty Governor, the Hon. John Blair, and received the following letter, di- 
rected to the King’s Attorney in Spottsylvania: ‘“‘Sir—Mr. Craig and Mr, 
Benjamin Waller are now with me. On their application to the Attorney 


General they brought me his letter, advising me to write to you, that their 


petition was a matter of right, and that you may not molest these consci- 


entious people, so long as they behave themselves in a manner becoming 
pious Christians and in obedience to the laws. .... They have reformed 


some sinners and brought them to be truly penitent. If a man of theirs is 
idle and neglects to labour and provide for his family as he ought, he in- 


curs their censures, which have good effect. If this be their behavior, it 
were to be wished we had some among us. Your humble servant, John 
Blair, Williamsburg, July 16, 1768.” 


Three days later the prisoners in Fredericksburg were all re- 


leased. 

The usual results of persecution followed. The spread of soul- 
liberty principles was so rapid ‘‘that in very few sections of Vir- 
ginia did the cause appear more formidable to its enemies and 
more consoling to its friends than in Spottsylvania.” Within 
sling shot of the Fredericksburg jail, only four years after the 
prisoners for conscience preached from its windows, Thomas 
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Jefierson, in the Indian Queen Tavern there, “drafted the first 
bill for religious liberty,’”’ according to the 1932 chamber of 
commerce Guide to Fredericksburg. It is said that Patrick Hen- 
ry made a trip to Fredericksburg to attend the trial of the dis- 
senters and addressed the court in a fiery speech on their behalf. 
However that may be, it is clear that the quiet, thoroughgoing 
course of the Burgess from Mount Vernon brought results. He 
may have listened to the preaching through the jail windows, 
when he had “rid round and examined the wheat fields” June 29 
or after he had put his stepson Jacky Custis in school not far 
away the zoth and come back to Fredericksburg for the night. It 
is more likely that he used his time with influential friends in the 
little county seat where everyone knew the popular colonel and 
was ready to listen to the opinions of the home-town boy who 
had become famous throughout the whole colony. You may be 
sure that his beloved sister, Betty Washington Lewis, her hon- 
ored husband, and the other gentle people of the place did not 


enjoy having the first imprisonments on account of religion in 
a century and a half of Virginia history going on for weeks in 


their town. The Lewis mansion, ‘‘Kenmore,” designed and dec- 
orated for his sister by George Washington, still welcomes visi- 
tors. Colonel Fielding Lewis “‘with his wealth and great landed 
estates was a power and stood for everything which promised 
development and progress.” The Fredericksburg episode was 


seven years before the Cambridge military order. 


IN HIS IMMEDIATE FAMILY 

We know for certain the ideals on the subject cherished in the 
Washington family, at least by the member most intimate with 
George. From his earliest recollection his half-brother Law- 
rence, fifteen years older than he, had been his true “big broth- 
er.”’ Lawrence Washington was a devout churchman and a man 
of firm convictions. At the death of their father, when George 
was twelve years old, Lawrence became his guardian and foster- 
father. He was a great molding influence. As men, they were 
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congenial spirits devoted to each other, to reality—and to real- 
ty. When Lawrence was stricken with “consumption,” George 
went with him to Barbados. Before the elder’s death, the 
younger, less than twenty years of age, was made his executor 
and chief heir. Lawrence was one of the original partners in a 
realty company organized (1748) for colonizing new country. 
It obtained a grant from England of half a million acres west of 
the Allegheny Mountains. Before his death he became the man- 
aging partner. Inevitably, George was deep in the plans. Their 
aim was to get their grant occupied by thrifty, reliable settlers. 
They concluded that the ‘German sects” or early ‘‘Pennsy]l- 
vania Dutch” were the best obtainable. Those people were in- 
tense left-wing liberty-lovers. That was why they had come to 
America, and it was known that they could bring over hundreds 
of families more. A group of them assured Lawrence Washing- 
ton that they would take fifty thousand acres at once, if they 
could have freedom from the state church. He was a real Chris- 
tian and a student of history, as well as a keen business man, 
and was eager on all accounts to have their condition complied 
with. Accordingly, he wrote to Hanbury, one of his partners in 
London: 

I conversed with all the Pennsylvania Dutch whom I met, either there 
or elsewhere and much recommended their settling on the Ohio. Their 
chief reason against it was the paying of an English clergyman whom few 
understood and none made use of him. Jt has been my opinion and I hope 
ever will be that restraints on conscience are cruel, in regard to those on whom 
they are imposed and injurious to the country imposing them. England, Hol- 
land and Prussia I may quote as examples, and much more Pennsylvania 
which has flourished under that delightful liberty so as to become the ad- 
miration of every man who considers the short time it has been settled.3 


He enlarges on this, insisting that tidewater Virginia, with great- 

ly superior natural advantages, had increased in population “‘ex- 

cept negroes and convicts,”’ because of its suppression of dissent, 

much more slowly than Pennsylvania with its “delightful liber- 

ty.” It is thus certain that Washington lived in an intelligent, 
3 Sparks, Writings of George Washington, II, 481-82. 
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reasoned, domestic atmosphere of religious-liberty conviction 
twenty-five years before his opportunity for telling expression of 
it in the Cambridge military order. It is certain, too, that Wil- 
liam Penn’s “‘holy experiment,”’ which he hoped would be “‘an 
example,” was a credited basis of the Washington convince- 
ment. 


IN HIS OWN LIBRARY 


The great Virginia farmer and realtor was chiefly a man of 
observation and action. But he was also a man of books and 
reading, more than most people know. The Mount Vernon li- 
brary was enlarged by his heirs there. But the incomplete in- 
ventory of 354 volumes filed with his will, put with 282 volumes 
otherwise identifiable as having belonged to him personally, 
showed that he had, in his own lifetime, over six hundred books. 
There is a list of as many pamphlets, many of them weighty dis- 
cussions. To be sure, his library was strongest in works on agri- 
culture, but it contained considerable history and political dis- 
cussion, too. It is impossible to suppose him ignorant of out- 
standing events in English and American history, like the rise of 
(Quakers and other independents in England and the founding 
of the Rhode Island colony, as well as the Pennsylvania, in 
America. 

If you study his twelve hundred books and pamphlets, you 
will find much on freedom of conscience. You may assure your- 
self of his interest in it previous to the famous military order 
about it, by considering only books which he had in editions of 
much earlier date. The careful Boston Athanacum Catalog of 
books which he owned, speaking of two large groups of pam- 
phlets concerning the famous church and state controversy, 
says: “The literature of ‘The Parson’s Cause’ (1763) and of the 
‘Two-penny Act’ which agitated Virginia prior to the Revolu- 
tion is well represented.” The catalogue also shows from his 
ledgers and correspondence that he bought many of these. He 
wanted them; thought on the subject was becoming tense. 
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Look with him into two or three of his books, imagining, if you 
wish, that he read only the first few pages. 

In his Smollett’s History of England (it was the edition of 
1760) we find in the first chapter such headings as “‘King Wil- 
liam’s Efforts in Favor of Dissenters,” and “The Act for Tolera- 
tion.” That ‘Act’ we know was what his friend the attorney- 
general of Virginia referred to as the reason for releasing the 
Fredericksburg prisoners for conscience. Smollett, in his sum- 
mary of the Act of Toleration, says that “the same indulgence 
was extended to Anabaptists and even to Quakers.” 

A heroic figure in the history of the struggle for liberty stood 
in Washington’s library, Review of the Life of Oliver Cromwell by 
John Banks (1758). As a sort of keynote it read in the fifth 
paragraph of the first chapter: ‘The grievances of the people 
were at this time many and great, occasioned by the encroach- 
ments of the court and the clergy on almost every branch of 
civil and religious liberty.” 

The Quaker classic, Robert Barclay’s A pology, stood there in 
the eighth edition (1765). It was explicitly not dedicated to any 
human being, but it began with a long address to Charles II, the 
bulk of which (pp. 3-5) was concerning “‘liberty of conscience.” 
The discussion then sets out with some “propositions,” one of 
which is headed “‘Concerning the Power of the Civil Magistrate 
in Matters Purely Religious and Pertaining to the Conscience,” 
proceeding to state the doctrine of freedom of conscience most 
plainly. Later, many pages are given to the exposition of that. 
Barclay made a path to Washington’s Cambridge military order 
as plain as words can put it. 


ON THE FRONTIER 
It was found impossible to get the final approval of England 
for the Washington family’s great Ohio enterprise. But, on a 
nearer frontier just over the Blue Ridge, George invested his 
first earnings, when but seventeen years old, in 500 acres of wild 
land. For twelve years after the death of Lawrence, he was ab- 
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sorbed in the interests of the people there. The Virginia authori- 
ties had welcomed into the Shenandoah Valley, as a buffer zone 
against the Indians, freemen of all kinds, mostly from Pennsyl- 
vania. The upper Shenandoah was occupied largely by Scotch- 
Irish Presbyterians; the lower Valley, where Washington’s par- 
ticular interests and activities were located, by various sects. 
Surveying trips, an ambassadorial and three military expedi- 
tions through there to the regions beyond, command of the Vir- 
ginia forces there for the protection of the settlers from the In- 
dians—all in nine years—then seven years as colonial legislator 
for that district, took him there much in body and almost con- 
stantly in spirit. His adventurous soul held a genuine attach- 
ment to the sturdy frontiersmen. He knew them better, perhaps, 
than anyone else did. More than once, pleading in their behalf, 
he declared to the governor of Virginia that he would gladly give 
his life for them. They knew him and repeatedly elected him 
their representative. At the time of this election, “the popula- 
tion consisted almost entirely of dissenters.’’ For years before 
that, when he was bivouacking among their log cabins, most of 
the settlers belonged to the left-wing radicals. Three or four 
sects of them had churches there—Quakers, Mennonites, Bap- 
tists, and probably Dunkers, the last certainly by 1760. All four 
were of the independent order and individualistic type, op- 
posed to all compulsory forms of religion. Religion was religion, 
they thought, only when it was voluntary. The daring frontiers- 
men of those days did not hide their light but gloried in letting 
it shine on every passer-by. 

When inhabitants were drafted for military service, the heart 
of the young colonel (but twenty-four) misgave him about the 
Quakers. He wrote the governor of the colony for instructions, 
reporting, ““They will neither bear arms, work, receive provi- 
sions or pay, or do anything that tends in any respect to self- 
defense.”’ The bluff governor replied, “You must compel them 
to work on the Forts, to carry Timber, and if this will not do 
confine them with a short allowance of Bread and Water till you 
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bring them to reason.”’ But shortly, Governor Dinwiddie was 
softened a little and wrote: “A great body of Quakers waited on 
me in regard to their Friends with You, praying that they may 
not be Whipped. Use them with lenity, but as they are at their 
own Expense I would have them remain as long as the other 
Draughts.”’ This very fort of the French and Indian War, Lou- 
don (now Winchester), which neither the colonel nor the gover- 
nor could make the Quakers help to build, is the one to which 
the high-bred Quaker pacifists were banished from Philadelphia 
early in the Revolution and from which the colonel, then become 
commander-in-chief, ordered that they be graciously escorted 
home. He must have handled the matter kindly in his callow 
youth, for, not long after, a political helper wrote him about 
another candidate, “‘His interests I think declines among the 
Quakers where I imagine yours is pretty good.” 

During his early years among them at least three of the 
churches in Washington’s district joined the Philadelphia Bap- 
tist Association, and that body sent them able ministers. One 
was the brilliant young preacher, John Gano. He itinerated 
through there five times between 1754 and 1758, the very height 
of Washington’s activities around the confluence of the Shenan- 
doah and the Potomac. The record of the time is that the meet- 
ing-houses were the popular gathering-places of the inhabitants. 
If the sparkling boy preacher and the captivating boy colonel 
did not actually run across each other, it is almost a wonder. 
They could not fail to hear of one another. On one trip, in a 
sudden shower, Gano took refuge in the nearest settler’s cabin. 
The missionary was quite short of stature, but felt himself com- 
missioned from on high and was of such commanding address 
that the farmer took him to be an officer recruiting for Washing- 
ton’s forces. Gano admitted that he was a recruiting officer and, 
for a while, pressed the idea, shrewdly answering objections, be- 
fore he made it clear that it was for a greater Commander than 
Washington. The two men who were to become intimate friends 


in the service of their country twenty years later were kindred 
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pioneering spirits in the Shenandoah Valley long before the kin- 
ship came to full fruition in the Hudson Valley. 

Presbyterians in the upper Shenandoah region, through inter- 
cession of their Philadelphia Synod with the Virginia govern- 
ment, secured toleration. With religious toleration in some sec- 
tions and religious liberty aggressive in Washington’s district, 
the valley of Virginia was never as intolerant as tidewater 
Virginia. The young aspirant for political service zestfully 
breathed the western atmosphere. 

Coming back along Washington’s own religious-liberty route 
from the strikingly probable trail in the wilderness, by the well- 
marked and perfectly certain highway past the Fredericksburg 
jail, the Virginia statehouse, and the Continental Carpenters’ 
Hall, we arrive at headquarters in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
and its extreme freedom-of-conscience military order, assured 
that it is not “difficult to see the path by which the Commander- 


in-chief reached this attitude of mind.’’ 


AT CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


There is one step more which might have confirmed his stand, 
if it needed any confirmation, in his new New England environ- 
ment. It happened—if there be any hap—that Hezekiah Smith, 
“‘clerk”’ (executive officer) of the Warren Association which sent 
the religious-liberty deputation to the Continental Congress the 
year before, was now an army chaplain in a New England bri- 
gade encamped close to headquarters. He was a man of fine cul- 
ture, presence, and bearing, as well as great aggressive energy, 
and had a large following in New England and in the army. We 
know the texts on which more than once Washington heard him 
preach, and have the full outline of a sermon on “The Soldier’s 
Spiritual Armor,” with the preacher’s appended memorandum: 
“Composed to preach the 18th of June, 1775, at Cambridge 
amongst Col. Nixon’s regiment.” That was two weeks before 
Washington arrived at Cambridge to take command. The hand 


that had indited the religious-liberty introduction to Congress 
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was among the first to welcome the commander-in-chief. Wash- 
ington became so attached to him personally that he wrote him 


many letters after the war and visited him in his home at Haver- 
hill. 

Chaplain Smith was not the man to keep still in an emer- 
gency. He did not consider himself called of God, or called to the 
colors, for that. It is more than possible that sometime in the 
ten weeks between Washington’s arrival in Cambridge and his 
orders for the expedition to Canada, he had a talk with Chap- 
lain Smith about the freedom-of-conscience feature of the Con- 
tinental situation. It was a current question, and Chaplain 
Smith was a known expert. Washington’s home everywhere was 
a house of hospitality. His famous “‘Longfellow House” in Cam- 
bridge was not far from the gates of Harvard College. How nat- 
ural for Smith, a Princeton man, talking with Washington, a 
William and Mary man (Surveyors Certificate), to recall the 
fact that the first president of Harvard, Henry Dunster, after 
thirteen years of creative service and a devotion which even 
deposition could not swerve from willing to it an estate, had 
been compelled to resign solely because he refused to allow an 
act of compulsory religion to be performed on his own child and 
publicly defended this religious-liberty principle. It would have 
been easy for the chaplain to take to the general a copy of Cot- 
ton Mather’s New England Ecclesiastical History, in which Math- 
er describes the splendid constructive and scholarly work of 
Dunster and expresses great sadness that the president became so 
“entangled in the snares of Anabaptism”’ that he had to be dis- 
missed (IT, 13). We know that there were amusing episodes and 
quiet social interviews during those tragic weeks at Cambridge 
in 1775, as, indeed, there had been there one hundred and twen- 
ty-one years before. Ousted in Massachusetts, Dunster spent 
his last days in the more liberal Plymouth colony. A leader 
there was Captain James Cudworth (later a general and at one 
time deputy governor), who, as a commissioner of the United 
Colonies, had refused to sign a recommendation to Rhode Island 


to banish Quakers. Cudworth wrote to an eminent friend in 
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England: “Through mercy we have yet among us the worthy 
Mr. Dunster, whom the Lord hath made boldly to bear testi- 


mony against the spirit of persecution.’ Chaplain Smith and 
General Washington were of one mind with President Dunster 
as to the “‘rights of conscience.”’ All three were sure that those 
rights were superior to all others, being essentials in the supreme 
right of loyalty to God alone in matters of religion. 


I], His ATTITUDE OF MIND 
ATTESTED BY HIS RECTORS 

Having discovered an open pathway by which Washington 
could naturally come to his astonishing heights as to freedom of 
conscience, we inevitably ask: How far was he able to practice 
in his personal life what he proclaimed so emphatically in public 
allairs? 

It may as well be said flatly that George Washington was a 
constant and conscientious nonconformist. This is the testi- 
mony of his own rectors who were in close contact with him, 
greatly admired him, and were seriously grieved at his noncon- 
formity. He habitually refused to conform in church sacra- 
ments and in church worship. The testimony is the more un- 
mistakable because his rector was not a fussy, narrow-minded 


man. He was a strict churchman and a strenuous defender of 
that faith, but so broad-minded and honest that he could admit, 
in the midst of his defense, that his opponents had, in some re- 
spects, better ways than his own. Rev. William White, who 
afterward became the first bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
church in America, was rector of Christ Church, where Wash- 
ington was a regular attendant during all his residences in Phila- 
delphia as the national capital, i.e., most of the time for more 
than twenty years. The rector was “often in the company of 
this great man and had the honor of dining often at his table.” 
Mrs. White was a sister of Robert Morris, the financier of the 
Revolution, and said to be the one man closely intimate with 
Washington. What an inner church circle that must have been! 

Bishop White published a volume of discourses which he says 
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he had been in the habit of delivering in his parish at certain 
seasons, on the distinctive teachings of his church. It was frank- 
ly controversial and aimed at “the most known and numerous 
bodies near us,” ie., Quakers, Presbyterians, and Baptists— 
more than five hundred pages of it—hbut, as he fondly intended, 
“without misrepresentation and in a charitable spirit.” It was 
a model of the kind. It did not mince matters or hold back any- 
thing. The “Lectures on the Catechism” and added ‘“‘Disserta- 
tions” marshaled all the cohorts of interpretation, history, au- 
thority, and argument against the dissenters, but in lovely 
Christian courtesy. It is in perfect accord with his classical, re- 
fined, almost angelic face. The four chapters on baptism are, of 
course, roundly Pedobaptist and sacramentarian. But, when it 
comes to the form of baptism, he says: ‘‘On the question wheth- 
er baptism ought to be by immersion, or by affusion, I dare not 
deny or conceal that, in the apostolic age and for some ages 
afterwards, the former was the usual mode” (p. 125). Again he 
says (p. 363): 

The result, in the estimation of him who now writes is that the present 


general practice (affusion) is a deviation from what it was originally; 


which it is desirable to restore to the standard of the Rubricks, as they 


were framed in the Church of England, and as they continue to this day 
in the liturgy of that and the American Church, although fallen by univer- 


sal custom into neglect. 


NOT COMMUNING IN CHURCH 


When a man as fair-minded as that tells us what a noncon- 
formist his eminent parishioner was, no doubt about it is possi- 
ble. He wrote an inquirer as to Washington’s religion: ‘““Truth 
requires me to say that General Washington never received the 
communion in the Church of which I am parochial minister.” 
Dr. White’s associate rector, Dr. James Abercrombie, goes more 
into detail and says: 


That Washington was a professing Christian is evident from his regu- 
lar attendance in our Church. But, Sir, I cannot consider any man as a 
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real Christian who uniformly disregards an ordinance so solemnly en- 
joined by the divine Author of our holy religion and considered as a chan- 


nel of divine grace. 


This sacramentarian view of what is the reality in religion be- 
comes almost amusing, yet certainly sad, when you let Dr. 
Abercrombie tell his whole story: 


I considered it my duty, in a Sermon on Public Worship, to state the 
unhappy tendency of example, particularly of those in exa)ted positions, 


who uniformly turned their backs upon the celebration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. I acknowledge that the remark was intended for the President, and 


as such he received it... .. He never afterwards came on the morning of 
Sacrament Sunday, though at other times he was a constant attendant. 


Obviously, Washington was not a sacramentarian. Silent ab- 
sention was his way of showing that. 

At the time of the First Continental Congress, where Wash- 
ington was so quiet and retiring that he made no speeches and 
was put on few committees, vocal Patrick Henry said: “If you 
speak of solid information and sound judgment, Washington un- 
questionably is the greatest man of them all.” That kind of a 
man with an imperious conscience and a determination to fol- 
low its inner light might naturally come to the conclusion that 
Christians cannot be made by mechanical processes, however 
sanctified the process, and that they are often seriously misled 
by observance of the mechanism, where it is accounted sacra- 
mental. 

This conspicuous dissenting position of his would be accentu- 
ated if he did observe the Lord’s Supper when it was not a com- 
pulsory formality but a matter of his own conscience. There is 
a well-authenticated tradition that in one of the dark days of 
the Revolution he asked for, and took, communion with a Pres- 
byterian church near headquarters in New Jersey. It is suffi- 
ciently significant, if it proves nothing more than the opinion of 
contemporary friends of Washington as to his sense of personal 
religious liberty. It shows the certainty of that estimate of him 
being held. 
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The same principle would be exhibited by another traditional 
event, his baptism by Chaplain Gano. As this tradition has 
been less widely published, is more surprising to many, and is, 
at the same time, much better attested, it demands considera- 
tion. Of course he was “christened” as a baby, though recent 
deflators question that, accepting it more because of the many- 
pounds-of-tobacco fine for failure to christen than because of 
alleged records. But christening meant nothing to him at the 
time. He was a “godfather” at the age of fifteen, and, remem- 
bering that, his mature judgment may have been that the idea 
of creating religion by proxy was a fiction. Religion, of all 
things, must be personal. Still farther from reality than the 
proxy idea, he might have thought, is the idea of generating 
religion by a mechanical ceremony, like the baptism of an un- 
conscious infant, and if real religion does not exist except as a 
voluntary matter, he must obey for himself Christianity’s Com- 
mander-in-chief. The tradition is that, under some such impul- 
sion of conscience, he called upon one of his chaplains, the 
“Fighting Chaplain,” a brother-Mason, to help him perform the 
rite. Personal choice was the only essential in the action. Ac- 
cordingly, in the story of it the only essential is the supremacy 
and freedom of conscience. As to the minor matter of the cor- 
rect form, his own rector’s scholarship was clear. 

This tradition, so improbable at first thought, may always 
appear preposterous to those who know only the cold, conven- 
tional, sphinxlike “Father of his country” instead of the flesh- 
and-blood, profoundly ardent man that Washington actually 
was. It might help them to remember the well-known fact of 
his occasional fits of almost insane wrath. He might have a fit 
of hypersensitive conscience. It is not quite so surprising when 
the redoubtable John Gano is the chaplain involved. He was, 
perhaps, the most widely traveled minister in the colonies and 
the most compelling preacher. The two men at the same time 
in their youth had threaded the same forest trails of the west. 
They both had haunted the doors of the famous First Continen- 
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tal Congress on certain October days in 1774. They were togeth- 
er at the opening Revolutionary Battle of White Plains, where 
the general, from his hilltop, could see the chaplain on a neigh- 
boring hill go into the shattered and desperate firing line. Gano 
would be chosen by Washington to be the chaplain at the great 
final victory and peace celebration in the Highlands. The seven 
intense years of fellowship between White Plains and Newburgh 
furnished ample opportunities for long quiet talks and for an 
unobtrusive demonstration of conscience. We know that Dr. 
Stephen Gano, educated by his father, John Gano, and thirty- 
six years pastor of the First Baptist Church, Providence, Rhode 
Island, was in the habit of baptizing any Christian who wished 
it, without publicity, and with no reference to church connec- 
tion before or after. 

From several sources evidence is ample that chaplain and gen- 
eral agreed together that voluntary baptism, instead of compul- 
sory christening, is the only valid act, and that the chaplain told 
his children of that agreement. His grandchildren understood 
that the rite was actually performed. “I have often heard this 
daughter of John Gano say that her father told her that he bap- 
tized General Washington.” Let the following affidavit suffice. 
It is the briefest of several to the same effect. This one is by 
S. F. Gano, M.D., Georgetown, Kentucky, August 16, 1889: “I 
am the grandson of Rev. John Gano. I was raised from my fifth 
year by Mrs. Margaret Hubbel [oldest daughter of said Gano}. 
I have heard her say that her father baptized [immersed] Gen- 
eral Washington.” Even if the Revolutionary grandfather was 
misunderstood by his children or they by his grandchildren, or 
even if Washington did the thing at a time when his usually 
“solid information and sound judgment” were in momentary 
aberration, the belief of acquaintances, like Dr. Stephen Gano 
(a surgeon as a young man in Washington’s army), that it was 
like him to substitute in his own life a voluntary disciple’s bap- 
tism for a helpless infant’s baptism—such belief verifies with 
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emphasis the accounts of his rectors that he was an out-and-out 
nonconformist. 
NOT KNEELING IN CHURCH 


Rector White’s testimony as to the nonconformity of his 
great parishioner is explicit, not only as to a church sacrament, 
but also as to common church worship. In his Lectures he argues 
in his own forceful way in favor of kneeling in prayer at church. 
But this is what he was obliged to say about Washington: 


During his Presidency our vestry provided him with a pew ten yards 
in front of the reading desk. It was habitually occupied by himself, by 
Mrs. Washington who was regularly a communicant and by his secretaries. 
. ... His behavior was always serious and attentive; but as your letter 
seems to intend an inquiry on the point of kneeling during service I owe it 
to truth to declare that I never saw him in said attitude. 


At the Washington Bicentennial service in the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine in New York, multitudes were frequently 
kneeling. It was suggestive to remember that the hero of the 
hour himself, had he been present, would not have been observ- 
ing that formality. Yet it is commonly believed, is even printed 
on government postage stamps and carved in Wall Street gran- 
ite, that when that attitude was the expression of personal 
choice, instead of being a prescribed form, he devoutly knelt in 
prayer. Every visitor in Valley Forge is pained to see his tiny 
headquarters there and to wonder how, with his large official fam- 
ily and swarming visitors, he could get any chance to be by him- 
self. Potts, his Quaker landlord there, is reported to have said 
that he saw him kneeling in a secluded spot under the forest 
trees; others said that they heard him supplicating in his room. 
Washington’s nephew, Robert Lewis, often under his roof and 
his first private secretary, when Washington was president, says 
that he accidentally saw him kneeling in his library. These good 
traditions, too, show what contemporaries believed was the ac- 
tual religious attitude of Washington, and, whether exact or not 
in details, accentuate what we know was his absolute freedom of 
conscience as to church forms. 
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HIS FREEDOM DEEP-ROOTED 


Nothing is more certain about Washington than that he was 
conscientious tc the last degree. The keynotes of his inner life 
were liberty and loyalty—perfect liberty as to everything hu- 
man, perfect loyalty as to everything divine. He was so deeply 
aware of ‘“‘the great Author of every public and private good” 
that he allowed no authority, however sacred and high, church 
or state, to come between him and his God. 

I was but the humble agent of favoring Heaven, whose benign interfer- 
ence was so often manifested in our behalf, and to whom alone the praise 
of victory is due. 

When I contemplate the interposition of Providence as it was mani- 
fested in guiding us through the Revolution, in preparing us for the recep- 
tion of a general government, and in conciliating the good will of the peo- 
ple of America towards one another after its adoption, I feel myself 
oppressed and almost overwhelmed with a sense of the divine munificence. 


Would it not be well for all Americans, including the Congress 
and Supreme Court, to rise to the same heights? It can be done 
in the same way that he did it. 

Washington was no superman—far from it. But he accom- 
plished two things difficult and worth while: he made his youth- 
ful copy-book rule, “Labor to keep alive in your breast that spark 
of celestial fire called conscience,” the rule of his life; and he 
kept supremacy of conscience and freedom of conscience in 
steady team work. He did it in reliance on “The Great Author 
of the Universe”—this most modern phrase being his own. 

My supplications [he said] are to the Almighty Being who rules over 
the universe, who presides in the councils of nations and whose providen- 
tial aids can supply every human defect, that his benediction may conse- 
crate to the liberties and happiness of the people of the United States a 
government instituted by themselves for these essential purposes, and to 
enable every instrument employed in its administration, to execute with 
success the function allotted to his charge. No people can be bound to 
acknowledge and adore the invisible hand which conducts the affairs of 
men, more than the people of the United States. 











WHAT WILL SUCCEED RELIGIOUS 
IMPERIALISM? 


CLIFFORD MANSHARDT 
Bombay, India 


N DISCUSSING religious imperialism, I am referring par- 
ticularly to the historic missionary enterprise, based upon 
the assumption that Christianity is not only the best reli- 

gion for those associated with the missionary enterprise, but 
also for the world at large, and that it is God’s will that it 
should be extended throughout the world. Putting it very loose- 
ly and simply, I mean by religious imperialism the attitude of 
mind which says that that which I believe should be believed 
by everyone else; and which is willing to undergo hardships and 
make sacrifices for the extension of that belief. 

The administration of missions almost parallels the pattern 
of colonial government administrations. Take the government 
of India for example. In London there is the India Office and 
there is the Secretary of State for India. Then in India there are 
the Viceroy and his ministers, the Legislative Assembly, and the 
provincial and district administration. Compare that with the 
American Board. In Boston there are the Board offices, the 
Prudential Committee, and the Board Secretary for India. In 
India there is the mission organization—the chairman of the 
mission, the executive committee, the mission council, and the 
individual missionaries in charge of districts and units of work. 
Just as the British government has been putting forth reform 
schemes in order to give Indians more share in government, so 
the various missions have been putting forth their devolution 
schemes in order to give more responsibility to the Indian 
Christians. 

In the early days, the district missionary held religious juris- 
diction over his district with the same absolutism that the 
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British collector held sway over his civil district. The mission- 
ary stood alone. He had no Indian Christian associates to con- 
fer with. He alone made plans for extension and attempted to 
carry out these plans. When Christians began to come, it was 
but natural that they should turn to the missionary for advice 
and counsel. The missionary was Christianity incarnate. He 
alone knew what Christianity was about, and as the bishop of 
the Christian community he ruled it. He was particularly con- 
cerned that the Christianity of his people should be the true 
Christianity—that is, the same type professed by the mis- 
sionary—and he was alert to stifle any deviations from type. 

As the Christian community increased in numbers and abil- 
ity, the relationship of missionary and people underwent a 
change. Absolutism gave way to paternalism. The missionary 
was still at the top as the superior. He could still discipline the 
erring child, but the relationship between overseer and people 
became much more personal. The missionary father handed out 
advice and material gifts to his Indian children. As his Indian 
Christian family grew older they were able to be of considerable 
help to him in preaching and conducting schools. But the chil- 
dren had little share in the planning—the good Western father 
knew what was good for his Indian children, and he did not 
hesitate to tell them. 

But the time comes in any family when an elder son will begin 
to question the absolute authority of the father. Arriving at 
maturity, he sees that the father’s judgment is not infallible, 
and he claims the right to express his own opinions. And so it 
was in missions. As the Indian Christians became more mature, 
they began to question the decision of the missionary, and to 
insist upon the right of having a share in the planning. At first 
the missionary found this difficult to understand. He urged the 
Christians to be good children and assured them that father 
knew best. But the children were stubborn. They began to 
cause trouble, and so mission work entered into the new era of 
shared planning. 
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But, though Indians and missionaries were now associated in 
council, the relationship was not one of equality. The mission- 


ary still occupied the top position as committee chairman, and 
generally made certain that his own opinions prevailed. Fur- 


thermore, there was always a missionary majority in the com- 
mittee doubly to safeguard any possible chance of error. 


This is more or less the position in which Indian missions find 
themselves today. Devolution is in process, but in the majority 
of cases there is still missionary control. There is, however, a 


growing movement in the direction of equality. In not a few 
mission areas no distinction remains between church and mis- 
sion. The missionary still is there, but he works with, and under 
the direction of, the church. More and more individual mis- 
sionaries are voluntarily stepping into the second place, while 
an increasing number of Indians are assuming positions of lead- 
ership. 

But, though the imperialistic form of organization is passing, 
the imperialistic missionary message has undergone little 
change. Christianity went out to foreign lands to conquer, and 
in this year of grace 1932 the spirit of conquest still remains. 
The idea may be expressed in varying terms, but underlying 
the missionary enterprise is its continuous basic assumption— 


the assumption of Christian conquest. 
In the early days of missionary activity the attitude of Chris- 


tianity was really warlike. It was firmly believed that Christian- 
ity was right, eternal, and of God. All other religions were 
wrong, transitory, and if not of the devil, strongly conditioned 
in that direction. The attitude of the foreign missionary was 
the attitude of superiority, and his preaching was a message of 
condemnation. The dark spots in non-Christian religions were 
sought out, and the light ones minimized. The best in Chris- 
tianity was compared with the worst in the non-Christian reli- 
gion. The missionary literature of the time was lurid reading. 
The non-Christian world was represented as lost, wallowing in 


the pit, and needing the saving grace of Christianity. 
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“In studying the non-Christian religions,” said an outstand- 
ing missionary leader of the older generation,’ ‘fone wants to 
think well of them, to see the best that is in them.” But careful 
study brings one to “‘the inevitable conclusion that there is no 
best.””’ They are but “broken lights,” spiritually insufficient, 
filling “the heathen world with dreariness and pathos.” The 
very thought of it ‘‘tinges one’s life with sadness. And that 
sadness is quickened into indignation and pity at the recollec- 
tion of the awful suffering and wrongs which are the products of 
these religions. .... The missionary is taking life to dead men.”’ 
Christianity “is a life.”’ The other religions are dead. 

Most of us are appreciatively familiar with the writings of 
Professor Harnack. It is interesting to note, in this connection, 
Harnack’s objections to establishing a chair of comparative 
religion in Berlin. He is reported to have said: 

(1) There is only one religion, which was revealed from God. Moham- 


medanism, Confucianism, Judaism, Brahmanism, and other so-called 


religions are the inventions of men. One has come down from heaven; 


the others are of the earth, earthly. One is a divine revelation from the 
creator of the universe, the others are moral philosophy. (2) The theo- 
logical department of the university was established by the government 
to train men for the ministry. The Bible, the inspired word of God, is 
the only necessary textbook. It contains enough of truth and knowledge 


to employ students during their lifetime, and it would be better for them 


to stick to it rather than waste their strength and time in the study of 


other creeds which can be of no use whatever to them. (3) If theologians 
or students have curiosity to know what has been taught by impostors 


and the inventors of false religions, they can do so in connection with the 
department of history or philosophy.’ 

Just a few years ago I received a letter from a missionary ac- 
quaintance in another section of India. In the course of the 
letter he said: 

I was in a village this morning with my wife, a teacher, and two boys. 


As soon as we drove into the village people gathered from all sides 
and we soon had an audience of 125 people..... They were idolators, 


*R. E. Speer, Missionary Principles and Practice. 


2 Quoted by Speer, op. cit., pp. 124-25. 
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not knowing the meaning of Christian terms such as Redemption, Atone- 


ment, God, Sin, and Salvation. There they were with darkened minds 
and making no inquiry for light, and satisfied with their sinful ways. 


There is not a message on earth but the love of God as manifested in the 
life and death of his only Son for sinners that would touch those people. 
Nothing else would prick their dormant consciences and make them 
realize their guilt and their need of cleansing. You say that you “believe 
that the Spirit of God can abide in men of any creed.”’ If that means that 


he could abide in the hearts of these people, or in the hearts of any village 
crowd or town crowd either, or in the priests of a temple, or in the hearts 


of Mohamedans, then I must differ with you... .. None of the foreign 
and false religions can contribute anything to Christianity. Christianity 


as revealed in the Bible, as contained in Bible truth, is supreme a. 4 
stands alone. 


Though this letter represents a survival, it is typical of the 
viewpoint of the great number of fundamentalist missionaries at 
work in India today. Despite the growing attempt to under- 
stand and appreciate other religions, a large proportion of the 
missionaries still regard Hinduism as the enemy, to be fought 
and conquered. 

A steadily increasing number of missionaries, however, are 
feeling that nothing is to be gained by antagonizing Hindus, and 
so the more recent approach is that represented by Farquhar’s 
The Crown of Hinduism. The genius of this approach is to em- 
phasize the good points, rather than the evils in other religions, 
and then to set forth Christianity as the crown of the structure. 
This approach does not concentrate simply on the weaknesses 
of the non-Christian religions. It represents them as containing 
elements of good, but Christianity alone is perfect. 

Those responsible for planning the Jerusalem meeting of the 
International Missionary Council arranged for the preparation 
of a group of preliminary papers on the non-Christian religions. 
The writers of these papers were asked to deal especially with 
the values in the non-Christian systems. Dr. Mott tells us that: 


Shortly before the Jerusalem Conference delegates of some of the coun- 
tries on the continent of Europe became solicitous lest this centering of 


attention on the consideration of the values of the non-Christian faiths, 
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and a possible neglect to give sufficient thought to the absolute unique- 


ness of Christianity, might result in a dangerous syncretism. They ac- 
cordingly requested an opportunity to meet with the officers of the Inter- 


national Missionary Council to consider the matter. The request was 
.... granted and a meeting of nearly all the Continental delegates with 
the officers was held in Cairo preceding the Jerusalem gathering. .... 


The result was reassuring, and it was agreed that the grounds of concern 
on the part of the group should be presented at the Jerusalem meeting.’ 


The Evangelistic Section of the Jerusalem Conference had no 
easy task in attempting to reconcile the older and newer evan- 
gelistic approaches. But the committee finally affirmed as the 
basis of its report an absolute conviction of the supremacy of 
the Christian gospel—a supremacy founded upon the unique- 
ness of Jesus Christ. 

The approach of the Jerusalem Conference was much more 
sympathetic to the non-Christian religions than that of any 
preceding missionary conference of a similar nature. But though 
the approach to the non-Christian religions was different, the 
net outcome was the same. While Christianity appreciates the 
good in other religions, in somewhat the same fashion as the 
orthodox musical classicist appreciates some of the mechanics 
of jazz, Christianity can make no compromise. The approach 
of missions, as conceived by the Jerusalem Conference, is still 
the approach of conquest. 

There is growing up in many quarters at the present time a 
reaction against this method of procedure. Intelligent nationals 
are resenting the cultural and religious invasion of missions. 
They resent the subsidized attack of Christianity, as it seeks to 
overthrow their own religions. Certain groups ground their re- 
sentment in nationalism, but others who see more clearly at- 
tack the fundamental presuppositions of the missionary move- 
ment. They regard the missionary invasion as a survival of the 
old belief in revealed religion. The present-day view of religion 
as a natural process of development gives little ground for any 
religion regarding itself as superior per se. Its superiority is not 


3 The Present Day Summons, p. 198. 
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the result of divine sanction, but how it functions in everyday 
life. 

And missionaries themselves are feeling the force of this posi- 
tion. As long as religion was regarded as something to be be- 
lieved, it was perfectly natural to place the emphasis upon con- 
verts. If religion is an intellectual affair, it is quite proper that 
men shall be taught to think right. And in the nature of the 
case, the right is generally the tenets of my own religion. My 
friend, quoted above, who regards religion as belief in the cru- 
cified Jesus, is quite consistent in his endeavor to teach “the 
heathen,” as he would call them, the meaning of ‘Redemption, 
Atonement, God, Sin, and Salvation.” 

But when religion comes to be looked upon as man’s search 
after the good life, the situation changes. For religions other 
than Christianity have engaged in this quest. Christianity now, 
instead of being a right to supplant a wrong, becomes a fellow- 
seeker along with the other world-religions. The enemy is no 
longer Hinduism or Islam, but selfishness, greed, injustice—in 
fact everything which prevents man from realizing his highest 
possibilities. The primary missionary emphasis shifts from con- 
verts to co-operation. 

To bring the matter to the fore in a concrete manner, let us 
take an example from India. In March of 1931, Mr. Gandhi was 
asked by a press correspondent about the future of missions 
under a Swaraj government. His reported answer was: 

If instead of confining themselves to humanitarian work and material 
service to the poor, they do proselytization by means of medical aid, 
education, etc., then I would certainly ask them to withdraw. Every 
nation’s religion is as good as any other. Certainly India’s religions are 
adequate for her people. We need no converting spiritually. 


At once a great storm of missionary protest arose, to which 
protest Mr. Gandhi replied: 

I have given so many interviews that I cannot recall the time or the 
occasion or the context for the statement. All I can say is that it is a 
travesty of what I have always said and held. My views on foreign mis- 
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sions are no secret. I have more than once expounded them before mis- 
sionary audiences. I am therefore unable to understand the fury over the 
distorted version of my views. 

Let me retouch the statement as I should make it: “‘If instead of con- 
fining themselves purely to humanitarian work such as education, medi- 
cal services to the poor and the like, they would use these activities of 
theirs for the purpose of proselytising, I would certainly like them to with- 
draw. Every nation considers its own faith to be as good as that of any 
other. Certainly the great faiths held by the people of India are adequate 
for her people. India stands in no need of conversion from one faith to 
another.” 

Let me amplify the bald statement. I hold that proselytising under the 
cloak of humanitarian work is, to say the least, unhealthy. It is most 
certainly resented by the people here. Religion after all is a deeply per- 
sonal matter, it touches the heart. Why should I change my religion be- 
cause a doctor who professes Christianity as his religion has cured me of 
some disease, or why should the doctor expect or suggest such a change 
while I am under his influence? Is not medical relief its own reward and 
satisfaction? Or why should I whilst I am in a missionary educational in- 
stitution have Christian teaching thrust upon me? In my opinion these 
practices are not uplifting and give rise to suspicion if not even secret 
hostility. The methods of conversion must be, like Caesar’s wife, above 
suspicion. Faith is not imparted like secular subjects. It is given through 
the language of the heart. If a man has a living faith in him, it spreads 
its aroma like the rose its scent. Because of its invisibility, the extent of 
its influence is far wider than that of the visible beauty of the colour of 


the petals. 
I am then not against conversion. But I am against the modern 


methods of it. Conversion nowadays has become a matter of business, 
like any other. I remember having read a missionary report saying how 
much it cost per head to convert and then presenting a budget for the 
‘next harvest.” 

Yes, I do maintain that India’s great faiths are all-sufficing for her. 
Apart from Christianity and Judaism, Hinduism and its offshoots, Islam 
and Zoroastrianism are living faiths. No one faith is perfect. All faiths 
are equally dear to their respective votaries. What is wanted therefore is 
living friendly contact among the followers of the great religions of the 
world and not a clash among them in the fruitless attempt on the part 
of each community to show the superiority of its faith over the rest. 
Through such friendly contact it will be possible for us all to rid our re- 
spective faiths of shortcomings and excrescenses. 
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It follows from what I have said above that India is in no need of con- 
version of the kind I have in mind. Conversion in the sense of self-puri- 
fication, self-realisation, is the crying need of the times. That, however, 
is not what is ever meant by proselytising. To those who would convert 
India, might it not be said, “Physician heal thyself’’?4 


In a later statement (Young India, May 7) Mr. Gandhi said: 


In India under Swaraj I have no doubt that foreign missionaries will 
be at liberty to do their proselytising, as I would say, in the wrong way: 
but they would be expected to bear with those who, like me, may point 
out that in their opinion the way is wrong. 


It is not my intention to discuss here the rightness or the 
wrongness of the various propositions in Mr. Gandhi’s state- 
ment. On the whole, however, it appears to me to be a reason- 
able statement of the case. Christianity has in time past been 
too much of a dividing force and too little of a co-operator. We 
have worked upon the assumption that we alone carry the medi- 
cine that will cure the world’s ills, and we have refused to call 
in the experts of the non-Christian religions for consultation. 
We have too often, and we must confess it in humility, chosen 
the wrong way of making Christian converts. We have offered 
inducements to men to accept our religion, and we have violated 
individual personalities. That which is done cannot be undone, 
but in the future we can be more truly Christian. 

Religious imperialism divides the world up into geographic 
areas for religious conquest. Political imperialism talks about 
British possessions, French possessions, and American posses- 
sions. Religious imperialism talks about American Board areas, 
Presbyterian Board areas, and so on. The absurdity of attempt- 
ed geographic occupation is evidenced very clearly in our own 
mission in India, where we claim to be working a territory 283 
miles from east to west and 150 miles from north to south, with 
individual districts attempting to handle 1,000 square miles. If 
geographical occupation is what we are after, then we had better 
follow Hudson Taylor’s formula for the occupation of China. 


4 Young India, April 23, 1932. 
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Mr. Taylor had the whole thing worked out mathematically. 
He estimated that in China an evangelist could reach fifty fami- 
lies a day. The population of China was a quarter of a billion 
people, or fifty million families. Therefore it would take one 
thousand evangelists one thousand days to reach the whole 
population. Allowing two years for language study, two months 
in the year for necessary rest, and using the missionary force 
then present in China simply as an emergency battalion, he 
figured that the whole of China could be covered in five years 
by one thousand new volunteers. 

“Covered” perhaps, but what of it? What would be the last- 
ing result? 

The co-operative approach to missions pays little attention 
to geography. The areas to be made whole are those which pre- 
vent men from living life to the full, wherever they may be 
found. And the task is not a task for Christianity alone, the 
Christian has allies in all religions—wherever men are hungering 
and thirsting after righteousness. 

I think I should make it clear at this point that the co-opera- 
tive conception of missions does not look forward to religious 
syncretism. I believe with the Jerusalem Conference that in 
Jesus Christ the Christian religion does have a pearl of great 
price. I am content to call myself a Christian, but that does not 
prevent me from receiving encouragement for daily living from 
the writings of, and association with, the prophets and humble 
followers of others faiths. One of my richest experiences of re- 
cent years was in sharing the evening prayers of Mahatma 
Gandhi, in the twilight quiet of the Red Sea, when but a few 
months ago we were sailing from Bombay to ‘Europe. 

As an American I live in India, and India makes its contribu- 
tion to my life, but Iam no less the American. As a Christian I 
also live in India and enjoy the constant fellowship of non- 
Christians, but I am no less the Christian. As I co-operate with 
men of other religions, we are certain to find points of disagree- 
ment, but the points of disagreement do not hinder us from 
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working together at every possible point of contact. The co- 
operator does not place his emphasis upon winning men to his 
religion, but upon helping men to live the good life. 

As a Christian, the co-operator will offer freely to others the 
treasures that he may find in Christianity. But, in offering his 
treasure, the motive of the co-operator is wholly unselfish. He 
demands no formal acceptance of his religion in return. He is 
not interested in religious labels, but in reality. The changed 
life and the changed environment mean more to him than any 
possible change in name. His concern is not primarily in build- 
ing up a Christian community, but in establishing the Kingdom 
of God, in its truest sense. 

While the co-operator is a foe of proselytization, he believes in 
the necessity of conversion. He believes with Mr. Gandhi that 
conversion in the sense of “‘self-purification”’ and “‘self-realiza- 
tion” is the “crying need of the times.’’ But he does not believe 
that conversion, in that sense, of necessity involves a change of 
religion. On the other hand, he would not deny a man the right 
of religious change. If a Hindu or Muslim actually feels in his 
own heart that he can only be true to his highest self by formally 
accepting the Christian religion, such a one should be gladly 
received. But to receive an earnest seeker is a far different prop- 
osition from directing the high-powered batteries of Christian 
propaganda upon a man in an attempt to break down his re- 
sistance. Of such activity we will have no part. 

And now, lest I be accused of talking simply abstractions, let 
me attempt to apply my theory to everyday missionary ac- 
tivity. Let us look for a moment at the set-up of what I believe 
is a typical evangelistic district. The missionary generally lives 
on the outskirts of some village, with a considerable portion of 
the Christian community living adjacent to the missionary resi- 
dence. At the district center there is generally a respectable 
church, a middle school for boarding pupils from the district, 
and a primary school for the village children. In the numerous 
villages worked from the mission center there are generally pri- 
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mary schools, situated outside the village walls in the outcaste 
section, and in some of the larger centers perhaps a church. The 
school teacher generally resides in the village in which he 
teaches, but each pastor is ordinarily responsible for a small 
group of villages. 

The work of the pastors is for the most part exceedingly for- 
mal. They pray, preach, and read the Bible. Their connection 
is almost wholly with the Christian community and the out- 
castes. They rarely see the inside of the village proper. They 
feel that the swmmum bonum of their work would be to convert 
the entire outcaste community. When this is accomplished, the 
village, from the average pastor’s point of view, is Christian. 
He forgets the village proper which he has never even touched. 

The school teacher goes through his daily motions in the 
schoolroom. He goes through his daily Bible period as from a 
sense of duty, and then at the close of the day retires to his 
home to prepare his lessons for the next day. 

The missionary, supposedly responsible for from five hundred 
to one thousand square miles of territory, finds time to visit the 
village, depending upon its remoteness from the district center, 
from one to four or five times a year. 

Once a month, at pay day, all of the district workers gather 
at the district center to receive their money, and whatever in- 
spiration and instruction the missionary may be able to give. 

The result is a far-flung line of attempted Christian activity, 
but it is for the most part weak and lifeless. It bears but feeble 
witness to the mass of people without. 

Contrast this with what it might be. Suppose the missionary 
should change his cry from a call to separateness to a call for 
co-operation. Suppose he should confer with the village leaders 
regarding felt village needs, and should work with these leaders 
in an attempt to meet these needs. Would he be any less Chris- 
tian? Which is more true to the spirit of Christianity—separate- 
ness, or the abundant life? At the present time our educational 
budgets are high because we are using our schools as a lure for 
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our religion. Non-Christian India cannot be expected to help to 
support institutions of this nature. But once a school is recog- 
nized as a service agency to the village, I believe its support will 
be forthcoming. The “‘rural-reconstruction unit,’’ as proposed 
by Dr. Butterfield, is broadly enough conceived to make a real 
appeal to India. It now remains to be seen whether missionaries 
and mission societies are broad-minded enough to give the 
scheme a chance. 

As I have pointed out in another connection,’ I should like to 
see experimentation with village social settlements. In selecting 
neighborhoods in which to settle, the founders of the settle- 
ment movement generally 

. ... Chose those areas which were lacking in leadership because of 
the withdrawal of so many of the capable to more favored sections of the 
city. Somewhat the same condition prevails in the Indian village today. 


An increasing number of the strong and educated are leaving the village 
for the city, with a resultant loss of leadership to the village. The exten- 


sion of the settlement into the village would do much to bring about a 
richer and more wholesome village life. 


The settlement approach to the village would be the same as 
to the city, that is, the first step would be that of becoming 
thoroughly acquainted with village life. But, because the vil- 
lage and the surrounding country are so closely related, the 
survey would also include a study of the fields belonging to the 
village. Climate, rainfall, kinds of soil, methods of cultivation, 
variety and yield of crops, available wells and water supply, 
would all enter into the study. The number and quality of ani- 


mals raised would also have to be considered. 
The educational program of the settlement would point defi- 


nitely toward life. Indigenous village games would be found to 


have the same educational values as our Western games. The 
clubs would be partly cultural, but would be concerned chiefly 


with immediate village interests. Classes would be for the old 
and young, and would include such subjects as the care of the 


5 The Social Settlement, chapter x. 
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soil, manures, the breeding of animals, co-operation, temper- 
ance, thrift, sex problems, home making, cooking, the care and 
feeding of children, village sanitation, the care of the teeth, the 
care of the body, diet, the importance of pure water, housing, 
ventilation, and the prevention of such diseases as malaria, 
tuberculosis, smallpox, cholera, and plague. Literacy would be 
sought for and reading encouraged. Wide use would be made of 
music and the drama. The whole village situation would be 
recognized as an opportunity for co-operative character educa- 
tion. The missionary would at times be guide, but most of all 
friend and adviser. It does not take a large financial budget to 
give freely of personal influence. A few demonstration centers 
that really kindled the enthusiasm of the village people would 
set a fire burning throughout the whole of India. 

Democracy in the secondary schools and colleges will un- 
doubtedly mean a larger national staff and more attention being 
paid to the national culture. Truth is one, the world over, but 
no man can be said to be truly educated who is more familiar 
with the culture of England and America than with his own 
national heritage. A mission college which is a little bit of Scot- 
land, or England, or America, dropped down into India, is not 
meeting the needs of present-day India. 

The editor of the Indian Social Reformer, in commenting 
upon the Report of the Commission on Christian Higher Educa- 
tion in India, says: 

The figures show that the Christian colleges in this country depend 


both as regards finance and scholars on non-Christian sources—the Gov- 
ernment grants being paid out of the taxes collected from a population 
hardly 5 per cent of whom profess the Christian religion. The Govern- 
ment grants, even according to the figures supplied to the Commission, 
amount to double the Home Grants, and the bulk of the fees, of course, 
are paid by non-Christian students. We cannot help feeling in perusing 
this Report that the Lindsay Commission have not sufficiently considered 
the bearing of these statistics on the problems which they are considering. 
It may be hoped that in a self-governing India, the duty of providing 
national education in all its branches will be adequately discharged by the 
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State. The heavy subsidies paid to Foreign Missions, whose avowed aim 


is to subvert the Indian religions, will not be accepted as a legitimate use 
of public funds either in Great Britain or in the United States. The future 


Indian Finance Minister, not tied down to Whitehall, may take the same 
view of his responsibility. He will not share the apprehensions of the 
Lindsay Commission regarding a successful renaissance movement in 
Hinduism and Islam, The central recommendation of the Commission, 
that the colleges should appeal for additional funds to the Home countries, 


apart from its incongruity with present economic and religious conditions 
. in those countries, is calculated to hinder the assimilation of these colleges 


with the national system through which alone they can continue to serve 
the intellectual and spiritual interests of the Indian people. The days 


when an educational army of occupation was acquiesced in, are fast 
passing beyond recall.° 


If the primary function of the Christian college in India is 
preparation for the gospel, there is considerable point to Mr. 
Natarajan’s criticism. Non-Christian taxpayers then have the 
right to protest against government subsidies to Christian col- 
leges. If, on the other hand, the function of the Christian col- 
lege is an educational one, but an education in an atmosphere 
lavish with personal influence, the force of the criticism is 


lessened. 

The educational imperialist sees knowledge as something to 
be imparted. The teacher has the knowledge and he hands it 
down to his students. Nowhere is the futility of this process 
witnessed more than in the Bible classes of the Christian high 
schools and colleges. The students are taught the Scriptures, 
but how little they really understand them. The Christian 
teaching is handed down, but how little effect it has upon actual 
life. The educational democrat regards learning as a sharing of 
experience, as a give-and-take process between pupil and teach- 
er. Applied to the work of the Christian college, the democratic 
theory would certainly mean, among other things, that the reli- 
gious teaching of the college could be done most effectively by the 
religious living of the college. The student who actually felt the 
power of Christian living would seek out the source of that living 


6 Indian Social Reformer, November 7, 1931. 
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for himself, and, having approached it as a seeker, his response 
to it would be a vital one. Whether or not this student would 
become a professing Christian is beside the point—the thing 
which interests us more is the change in his everyday attitudes. 
Every man who throws his weight upon the side of idealism, as 
opposed to a deadening materialism, is our ally, and should be 
joyously welcomed as such. The Christian college as an educa- 
tional and religious fellowship, as opposed to a mere teaching 
body, has possibilities which as yet have been scarcely touched. 

The work of the Nagpada Neighborhood House in Bombay 
is a simple concrete illustration of the co-operative principle in 
action. For a period of six years we have been bringing together 
Hindus, Muslims, Jews, and Catholic and Protestant Christians 
in a program of individual and communal betterment. 

Our neighborhood house is not a preaching center. We believe 
that the best contribution we have to give to India is our own 
selves, I was engaged in religious education work before I went 
to India, and I still regard myself as a religious educator. But 
my method is different. [no longer teach materials. I live with 
people. Day after day, night after night, we move among our 
neighbors, sharing with them their hopes, their joys, and their 
sorrows. We regard ourselves as pastors at large, with a whole 
section of the city as our parish. Our playground, our clubs, and 
our classes are all an integral part of our comprehensive plan of 
character building. Being on the job, we see situations as they 
arise, and meet our neighbors on their own level of experience. 
We are not in a hurry to get results. We plan to be in Bombay 
for a long time and we are satisfied with a gradual growth. We 
expect to help our boys and girls to become worthy men and 
women, and to see a fair proportion of our young people become 
idealistic civic leaders. A dream of course, but the Nagpada 
Neighborhood House was founded on dreams. 

Just before I sailed from Bombay for my furlough, our debat- 
ing society sponsored a farewell gathering. At this meeting a 
a young Hindu asked for permission to speak. Among other 
things he said: 
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Tam a graduate of a Christian college. At the college I attended Bible 
classes and learned the words “God is love,” and “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.’’ But these statements were only words to me. I did 


not know their meaning. Then I came to the Neighborhood House, and 
through its activities, I now know what these words actually mean. I 


now know what is meant by “God is love,” and I know what it means to 
love my neighbor. It is this work, sir, that has taught me, 


If that young man had been carefully coached, he could not 
have come nearer to expressing the thing that we are trying 
to do. 

Missions as a whole have placed too much stress upon plant- 
ing institutions and too little stress upon personal influence. The 
time of the average missionary is so taken up with administra- 
tive duties that he has very little opportunity to give the people 
a share of himself. In the missionary enterprise of the future I 
see fewer institutions and smaller budgets, but a much more 
lavish giving of personal influence. There will be fewer mis- 
sionaries, but those who are fortunate enough to be sent to for- 
eign countries will be superior people. They will be men and 
women who have a definite contribution to make to the land to 
which they may be sent. Men of established position in Europe 
and America will be loaned to other countries to assist in specific 
pieces of work. And leaders from other lands will come to 
America and Europe, that the work of missions may be truly 
reciprocal. There will be fewer missionaries tied down to insti- 
tutions and more with roving commissions, to co-operate in 
doing good here and there as they may find the opportunity. 

I do not believe that the day of missionary institutions is 
past. A certain number will have to be maintained and even 
strengthened. Some of the more important work will have to be 
subsidized generously or endowed, that it may meet its oppor- 
tunities. But the missionary line as a whole will be shortened. 
There will be less refrigeration—keeping in cold storage that 
which has been handed down by tradition—and more demon- 
stration centers—hot spots and power houses. The missionary 
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enterprise will find its place i the current of national life, and 
not apart from it. It will work with idealists of other lands and 
not against them. It will rejoice in seeing the extension of what 
we call the Kingdom of God, rather than that of any church or 
mission. Missions will be a joyous, self-forgetful adventure 
losing their life, and then finding to their astonishment that 
they have gained it. 

I do not want to leave the subject of imperialism without ad- 
dressing a few questions to ministers and Jaymen in the church 
at home. Is it true, as is so often contended, that the home 
churches will only support an imperialistic program of mis- 
sions? Is it true that American church members have become so 
accustomed to dollars-and-cents results that they can think 
only in terms of converts? Do you honestly feel that Christian- 
ity will lose its power if it attempts to co-operate with the other 
world-religions? Does it cut the heart of missionary giving if we 
withdraw the “‘pity motive”’ and put in its place the truer ap- 
peal of sharing? Missions are in for a considerable reconstruc- 
tion, and in this reconstruction process the leaders of churches 
must play their part. America has traditionally held the isola- 
tionist theory in politics, but today that theory is passing. The 
Christian church has always held the isolationist theory in mis- 
sions, and now what of its future? It is not essential that we all 
think alike upon this subject, but it is essential that we think. 














A TEMPORALIST VIEW OF GOD 
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N PRESENTING a temporalist view of God, I shall as- 
sume that there is a God and that he is a person, although 
much of what is said would apply equally well to any pos- 

sible view of God. 

God is commonly thought of as the Eternal, and it is reason- 
able that he should be, for religion is concerned with the perma- 
nent and trustworthy aspects of the universe. Nevertheless, the 
religious idea of the Eternal is not that of an utterly timeless 
being. The Hebrew ny and the Greek aidwmos indicate what 
is everlasting, without beginning or end, not what is timeless. 
The “Being” of Parmenides, the Platonic ‘“‘Ideas,’’ Aristotle’s 
“Pure Form,” the “One” of Plotinus, Spinoza’s “substance,” 
Kant’s ““Dinge an sich,” Hegel’s “Absolute” (taken in one of its 
aspects), the formulas of mathematics, logic, and even of phys- 
ics—these are all timeless validities of some sort, based on ab- 
stractions from temporal experience; but in no case are they the 
God of religion, and in no case are they reality. 

The thesis of the present paper is that the God of religion, 
from everlasting to everlasting, is a temporal being. Indeed, it 
may be said that all reality, all experience, whether human or 
divine, is a temporally moving present. Nothing real is a nunc 
stans. Activity, change, duration, are the essence of the real. 
The real endures; the real changes; the real grows. God is the 
real, or at least the most significant part of the real. 

The first comment which this thesis is likely to elicit is the 
question: Is there then nothing eternal? In answer, it must be 
said that nothing real is timeless, in the sense of being out of all 
time, atemporal. Eternity is a function of time, not time of 
eternity. With Heraclitus we may assert that all things change 
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except the dAdyos of change. That there is constant change is the 
testimony both of experience and of science. That the changes 
in experience conform to law is the testimony of rational 
thought. Reason finds evidence of eternal form which the 
changes never violate. Religious faith would add that in this 
form are included certain moral and ideal principles, which are 
valid at all times. Moreover, a careful analysis of experience 
shows that its changes imply a reality in which the formal prin- 
ciples of reason and morality have to contend against obstacles, 
which constitute what Tsanoff calls a cosmic drag. Thus, for 
the temporalist there may well be both an eternal form and an 
eternal content in the temporal God. These are what I have 
elsewhere called ““The Given.” There is an eternal Wisdom and 
an eternal Cross. Each is an enduring aspect of the unbegun 
and unending process which is reality. But the name of God 
does not apply exclusively to the eternally given factors in this 
process. God is not an abstraction, but a concrete living reality. 
As such he has traits which have been called by many names: 
energy, creative process, élan vital, concentration, integration, 
will. God is not a timeless being; he is an ever enduring creator. 
His existence is an eternally changing present. 

The statements which have been made thus far are obviously 
mere assertions, describing a view without defending it. If we 
were to consider the reasons for asserting that God is temporal, 
we should, I think, find that they readily group themselves 
around the statement that all of the significant evidence for God 
is temporal. Let us consider some of this evidence. 

The only source of evidence for God is immediate experience, 
which, for reasons stated elsewhere, I have called the “datum 
self’? and which includes both content and form. All of the rea- 
sons for belief in God or in man are but interpretations, more or 
less trustworthy, of this datum. Temporality is one of its chief 
characteristics. Experience is always a duration, a real before 
and after; since Bergson’s exposition of ‘‘durée réelle’’ and Hei- 
degger’s of “Dasein’’ and Whitehead’s emphasis on process, 
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there can be no doubt of this. An experience which is at no 
time and contains no temporal sequence is a round triangle. 
Heidegger believes that he has shown that even ‘‘pure reason’’ 
itself is held by Kant to be essentially temporal. ‘“Time and the 
‘T think’... are the same thing.’’' At any rate Kant held, and 
experience testifies, that time is essential to our inner life as 
space is not. We can have experiences to which space is not 
relevant; but time is the universal warp and woof of every 
experience. Now, if God is a real being, he must stand in real 
relations to our temporal experience. He must be the ground 
and explanation of our time; and events in our time must make 
a difference to him. The temporal character of the self points 
to the temporal character of God. 

If, now, we look from the datum self to the world which it 
implies, we find that the most conspicuous and pervasive trait 
of that world is its evolution in time. Important as space is, it 
gives us no real world apart from temporal processes. The world 
is a world of events. If there is no time, there are no events; no 
time means no change, no activity, no evolution. Any attempt, 
therefore, to describe the development of life and mind, to say 
nothing of the development of stellar universes, by reference to 
an utterly time-transcending reality is fantastic. The timeless 
Absolute is not the Rock of Ages, as Ritschl remarked; and we 
may add that “ages” are needed by both science and religion. 
Science needs them for the evolution of matter and mind, and 
religion needs them for the unfolding of a divine plan. 

It is true that many have believed that they could find a time- 
less order in the universe which is for them the most cogent 
evidence for God. The Platonic “‘Ideas,’’ mathematical truths, 
logical principles are thought of as transcending space and time 
and being members of a realm utterly superior to all temporal 
process and change. Here we are in grave danger of being mis- 
led by words. It is very well to speak of subsistent entities or of 
essences so long as we see clearly that the universals can have no 


« Martin Heidegger, Kant und das Problem der Metaphysik (Bonn: Fr. Cohn, 19209), 
p. 183. 
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existence apart from particulars. But as soon as we take sub- 
sistence as existence, we have committed the old fallacy of reifi- 
cation or hypostatization. If we are to avoid that fallacy, we 
must recognize that all of the timeless entities one can imagine 
are neither more nor less than permanently recurring patterns 
in the time process of thought and being. Therefore any proof 
of God based on timeless universals must fall within our thesis 
that all the evidence for God is in time. Bradley’s “Absolute”’ 
is a horrible example. ‘“‘The Absolute,” he says, “‘is timeless, but 
it possesses time as an isolated aspect, an aspect which in ceas- 
ing to be isolated, loses its special character.’’? When time is 
possessed, with its character lost, what is it? I can think only 
of Hegel’s phrase, ‘“The night in which all cows are black.” 
Plato at least saw the problem, for he made the Eleatic Stranger 
ask: 

But for heaven’s sake, shall we let ourselves easily be persuaded that 
motion and life and soul and mind are really not present to absolute being, 
that it neither lives nor thinks, but awful and holy, devoid of mind, is 
fixed and immovable? 


We must either carry time into the timeless ideas of the Abso- 
lute, or else have an Absolute without intelligible relations to 
experience. 

An important field of evidence for the divine is history. If the 
ongoing of history reveals God, it reveals one for whom events 
happen and to whom the order of events is of real importance. 
A bow of promise derives its meaning from its relation to a 
flood which precedes it. The divine immanence in history can be 
understood only if time is real for God. A Christian philosophy 
of history is essentially temporalistic; there is a divine drama 
which actually progresses and in which there is real action. 

This naturally leads to the idea of progress as evidence for 
God. The timeless absolutists, like Bosanquet and Bradley, find 
no place for progress as an ultimate idea. “Progress and decay 
are alike incompatible with perfection. ... . The Absolute had 


2F.H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality (New York: Macmillan, 1906), p. 210. 
3 Sophist 248E, 249A. 
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no history of its own . . . . , no seasons, but all at once bears its 
leaves, fruit, and blossoms.’ Bradley goes on to declare that 
“you cannot be a Christian if you maintain that progress is 
final.’’> Over against such views which utterly transcend the 
experienced facts, Leighton’s conception is much better ground- 
ed; ‘‘the perfect harmony or unity of the universe,” he declares, 
‘Gs a dynamic ideal, not a static fact.’ Experience suggests a 
universe of inexhaustible perfectibility, not of completed per- 
fection. Dean Rashdall is an able exponent of the reality of time 
on the basis of progress.’ 

As a final illustration of the temporal character of the data 
from which we infer God, we cite morality. It is true that the 
good life is a life of loyalty to timeless ideas; but it is even truer 
that the good life is a task, a development. Although ideals may 
be regarded as timeless, every realized ideal is in time. A moral 
purpose eternally and immediately realized with timeless neces- 
sity could hardly be differentiated from a nonmoral mechanism 
and certainly would stand in no intelligible relation to the actual 
experiences of moral life among human beings. It is significant 
that a man so sympathetic with eternalism as A. E. Taylor can 
write: 

Any metaphysical theory or theological speculation which reduces 


time, in the end, to the status of an illusion must falsify our whole con- 
ception of the moral life and, if seriously acted on, taint our moral prac- 


tice itself with insincerity and superficiality.’ 


In spite of the evidence for temporalism and the numerous 
temporalistic tendencies in modern thought, it cannot be said 
that the idea of God has been very profoundly influenced by the 
trend toward temporalism. Skeptics would say that the idea of 
God would perish if it came into touch with modern thought; 
but one cannot ascribe the situation to so simple a cause as the 


instinct of self-preservation on the part of the idea of God. 


4 Bradley, op. cit., pp. 499 f. 
5 Ibid., p. 500. © Chronicle, XVII (1918), 283. 


7 Hastings Rashdall, Ideas and Ideals (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1928), p. ot. 


8A. E. Taylor, The Faith of a Moralist (New York: Macmillan, 1931), I, 118-19. 
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There are various reasons for the tendency to minimize the evi- 
dence for temporalism, and it may help us to understand the 
problem if we consider some of these reasons. 

In the first place, the concept of eternity is a more or less 
natural a priori starting point for abstract thought. When Plato 
called time a moving image of eternity, ‘““moving according to 
number,’ it did not occur to him that his knowledge of eternity 
was necessarily based on knowledge of time; he was more in- 
terested in supporting the timeless truths of geometry than in 
explaining the facts of time. As J. A. Gunn remarks, “For Plato, 
time is a corruption of eternity, as becoming is a corruption of 
being.’ Maimonides carries the rationalistic tradition to its 
perfect conclusion when he says that “‘in fact there is no relation 
between God and time.’’™ Likewise, in the Swmma Contra Gen- 
tiles (I, 15) of Thomas Aquinas, God’s attribute of eternity is 
treated “per rationem Aristotelis,” without the slightest refer- 
ence to experience, whether religious or otherwise, or to any- 
thing but the abstract conception of eternity. Although Thom- 
as’ definition of the eternal as “‘carens principio et fine’’ is com- 
patible with temporalism, his later discussion is not. “In ipso 
non est prius vel posterius ... . ; non ergo habet esse post non- 
esse post esse potest habere, nec aliqua successio. ... . Totum 
esse suum simul habens.”’ It is difficult to see how all relation 
to real experience could be more thoroughly squeezed out of an 
idea. Much contemporary thought about God rests on an eter- 
nalism almost equally abstract and unreal. 

Secondly, the facts of time-experience have been insufficiently 
considered because of the undue weight attached to mathemat- 
ics and physics. Any view of time must, of course, take into ac- 
count the sense in which a consideration of time is useful in the 


physical sciences; but an idea of God must see physical time 
in its relations, on the one hand to psychological, and on 
9 Tim. 37D. 
x0 J. A. Gunn, The Problem of Time (London: Allen & Unwin, 1929), p. 22. 


1 Moses Maimonides, Fiihrer des Unschliissigen (tr. by Adolf Weiss; Leipzig: 
Meiner, 1923), I, 165. 
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the other hand to metaphysical time. Two facts show why 
physical time is not an adequate basis for thought about God. 
The first is the fact that physics tends to reduce or subordinate 
time to space; this also goes back to Plato and Aristotle. For 
Aristotle, Maimonides, ‘Thomas, and Einstein, the problem of 
time is the problem of the measurement of physical motion. But 
this overlooks the actual priority of time as “the form of the 
inner sense.’ The second fact is that physics, by the very na- 
ture of its problem, ignores personality and value as well as the 
epistemological problem. The idea of God depends far more on 
the factors which physics ignores than on the factors which it 
considers. Hence I wish to protest against the attempts of F. S. 
C. Northrop to induce theology to build on the foundation of 
physics. If there is to be any theology or any theism, it needs a 
broader basis than that. Hence argumentation based on physics 
will not induce me to agree with Professor Northrop when, at 
the Seventh International Congress of Philosophy, he rejected 
the modern tendency to “define the eternal in terms of the tem- 
poral,’ and to hold that “eternity is but the endlessness of 
time.’”’” [ am unwilling to return to the argument of Maimoni- 
des which makes time a measure of motion and asserts that God 
is timeless because he has no body.*3 

Thirdly, the doctrine of the ideality of time as taught by Kant 
and his followers has been taken to mean that time is purely 
subjective and is applicable only to phenomena and not to 
things in themselves or metaphysical reality. F. H. Bradley ac- 
cordingly relegates time to appearance and, finding the Abso- 
lute in a realm above relation, asserts that time ‘‘can afford no 
presumption that the universe is not timeless.” J. M. E. Mc- 
Taggart, in his famous article on “The Unreality of Time,’ 
teaches that time is ‘‘a reflexion, though a distorted reflexion, of 
something in the real nature of the timeless reality.””’ It is in- 


"Gilbert Ryle (editor), Proceedings of the Seventh International Congress of Phi- 
losophy (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1931), p. 100. 

3 Maimonides, of. cit., I, 166. % Mind, XVII (1908), 457-74. 

14 Bradley, op. cit., p. 218. %6 Tbid., p. 474- 
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teresting to perceive how a thinker like Bowne, who wishes 
above all things to preserve the reality of personal life, is him- 
self almost lost and embrangled in the inextricable difficulties 
about time which distressed the personalist Berkeley. Bowne 
can carry the ideality of time to such conclusions as this: ‘‘In 
his absolute, self-related existence, God is timeless.’"? “The ac- 
tivity whereby the temporal order is realized has no temporality 
in itself.” ‘“The absolute intelligence and will must lie beyond 
all temporal limits and conditions as their source.” “The cos- 
mic process is not in time, but by its incessant change it pro- 
duces the form of time... . God is timeless.’ He fears that 
the recognition of time in God would lead to the idea of an 
evolving or developing God.” God has “‘a changeless knowledge 
and a changeless life.’’?? It is difficult to reconcile this with the 
cosmic process which changes incessantly, even though it is not 
in time; not to mention the difficulty inherent in the idea of 
timeless change. But over against these radically eternalistic 
utterances is a considerable body of thought in Bowne which 
comes much nearer to recognizing the metaphysical importance 
of time. ‘‘There is,” he writes, ‘‘no a priori reason in theism for 
denying that the cosmic process may be coeternal with God.” 
‘“With infinite time and the eternal God as data, there seems to 
be no reason for denying the possibility of a cosmic process ex- 
tending throughout the infinite time.’”* “Change can never be 
made phenomenal only, but is a fact of reality itself.’’*> God is 
“the founder and conductor of the world-process. . . . This proc- 
ess is a developing, changing one, and hence is essentially in 

7 B. P. Bowne, Theism (New York: American Book Co., 1902), p. 224. 

8B. P. Bowne, Metaphysics (rev. ed.; New York: American Book Co., 1898), 
p. IgI. 

19 Theism, p. 180. 

» Philosophy of Theism (New York: Harper, 1887), p. 192. 

2 [bid., pp. 185, 151; Theism, p. 184. 

22 Metaphysics (New York: Harper, 1882), p. 240. 

23 Theism, p. 222. 


24 Ibid., p. 223. 23 Metaphysics (1808), p. 182 
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time. Hence the divine activity therein is essentially tem- 
poral.’ “Creation is no less conceivable as successive than as 
single.’’”” In a class in 1909 he remarked, “‘Idealists have tended 
to reach a static God. The timelessness of God is not in his 
rigidity, but his absolute self-sufficiency.” 

One would be hard put to it to maintain that there is com- 
plete consistency in all these inferences from the ideality of 
time. Bowne failed to see clearly that for one who made per- 
sonality the fundamental principle, the ideality of time—that 
is, its dependence on personality—is an assertion of its meta- 
physical reality. To be a person is to act and to endure, while 
at the same time experiencing changeless truths in the changing 
processes of consciousness. ‘The temporal is just as necessary to 
the eternal as the eternal is to the temporal. Without both we 
have a mere abstraction, no explanation of experience as a 
whole. Kant’s treatment of time was, in fact, an abstraction, 
since he dealt with it solely in relation to the objects of sense. 
Nevertheless, N. K. Smith can say that for Kant the problem 
of knowledge is ‘“‘the analysis of the consciousnesss of duration. 

... 8 As J. A. Leighton well remarks, ‘‘Time-transcendence 
.... would mean, not the negation of change, but the persist- 
ence through change of an organized unity of ends.’ 

A fourth objection arises from the fear that time means in- 
security. The temporalist Heidegger himself asserts that Dasein 
is essentially characterized by Angst and Sorge. We speak of the 
gnawing tooth of time. The temporal is the transitory, the per- 
ishing, the unspiritual, the merely phenomenal, the unreal. As 
applied to God, time seems a scandal to reason in the eyes of 
many, for it seems to imply a changing and a developing God, 
who began at the bottom and worked his way up until he be- 
came manager of the business. There is, in truth, a real and 


© Philosophy of Theism, p. 153. 

27 Studies in Theism (New York: Phillips & Hunt, 1880), p. 307. 

28 Norman Kemp Smith, A Commentary to Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason (London: 
Macmillan, 1918), p. xxxiv. 

29 J. A. Leighton, Man and the Cosmos (New York: Appleton, 1922), p. 512. 
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difficult problem here; but it is often made more difficult than 
it need be. Time is frequently taken in an abstract sense, with- 
out sufficient consideration of whether human, or physical, or 
divine time is meant. Human time is manifestly insecure. It is 
psychologically intermittent and cannot find its meaning solely 
within itself, but must seek its implications in the larger cosmic 
whole to which it belongs. 

A temporalist view of God must, accordingly, confront the 
problems which are involved in the idea of a developing God. 
Limits of time will allow us to touch on only three of them: 
(1) What were the early stages of God? (2) What will the future 
be? (3) How is the divine time-span to be conceived? 

What can be said by speculative thought regarding what I 
have called “the early stages of God’’? Strictly speaking the 
expression “early stages” has a meaning only if we assume that 
the reality of time for God implies that he had an absolute 
beginning. Although the idea of an absolute beginning is a con- 
venient starting point for the imagination, it is impossible for 
thought. A temporalist is at liberty, nay, is forced, to agree 
with the statement of Locke in Book IV of his Essay (x, 8): 

There is no truth more evident than that something must be from eter- 
nity. I never yet heard of any one so unreasonable, or that could suppose 
so manifest a contradiction, as a time wherein there was perfectly noth- 


ing. This being of all absurdities the greatest, to imagine that pure 
nothing, the perfect negation and absence of all beings, should ever 


produce any real existence. 


Renouvier’s thesis that time had a beginning was thus amply 
refuted in advance. Hence, the question about the early stages 
of God can only mean to refer to moments of the unbegun and 
unending process of the divine life which occurred in a past 
more remote than man can imagine. Since that past moment, 
NV, God has been acting and consequently changing, for all ac- 
tivity is in some sense a change. Our problem concerns the na- 
ture of that change. The first point to note is that personality 
is by its very nature a union of change and identity. A personal 
God is an active and changing, but unified, personality. Within 
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that personality, certain factors must be regarded as constants, 
such as the laws of reason and all else that I call ““The Given.” 
A God would always know all that is knowable and would al- 
ways be the ground of all being, the center and soul of every 
sphere. Within the boundless time of his existence he doubtless 
begins and brings to consummation many plans, of which our 
entire physical universe may be only a very trivial one. The 
temporalist God, then, is a God of many universes and of many 
evolutions. The fundamental problem is whether his significant 
creative inventiveness is such that it would in principle be capa- 
ble of being exhausted in any finite time. It is possible that our 
physical universe had to begin and will eventually run down; 
but it is by no means necessary to ascribe these traits to God. 

The second problem, namely, that about the future of God, 
has thus already been answered in principle. There is no reason 
to believe that the divine task will ever be completed, save our 
natural but logically unsupported aesthetic desire for com- 
pletedness which may be another form of human weariness with 
the tasks of life. Neither experience nor thought requires us to 
suppose that time will ever cease to go on or that significant 
process would ever end. This is equivalent to saying that the 
divine perfection is God’s inexhaustible perfectibility. Such per- 
fectibility, of course, does not imply any moral improvement 
in the divine nature or any movement from inferior to superior 
morality. The divine will must always be perfectly good. But 
this is compatible with a God whose nature it is eternally to 
mold in new and higher forms the content of reality. In this 
eternal process I assume a tragic aspect due to the refractory 
nature of The Given with which the divine creative will has to 
deal. I see no reason to assume that God will ever cease to be a 
cross-bearer, although faith allows me to hope that the cross- 
bearing will lead to inexhaustibly higher levels of value. 

The third problem was that of the divine time-span. By all 
odds the most persuasive attempt to overcome temporalism is 
Royce’s doctrine of the absolute time-span, which includes all 
activity and striving of the universe in its true temporal order. 
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Yet such a view does insufficient justice to the reality of time 
experience, with its free acts and its genuine evolutions. As 
Gunn points out, “God would know where in the time order his 
world had got to,”’ and that knowledge itself would be a real ad- 
vance of time for God.*° So far as the acts of free beings are 
concerned, there appears no sufficient reason for supposing that 
a knowledge of them in God in any way anticipates their actual 
occurrence. Granting that the divine memory would include all 
past actuality, and the divine anticipation all future possibility, 
yet the movement of divine consciousness in dealing with the 
world of persons would be in a specious present which includes 
actual choices made by those persons but does not anticipate 
any of them. Thus God’s own experience would participate in 
the reality of time. “Der Weltgeist hat Zeit genug,” as Hegel 
said. 

In conclusion, a brief statement of the religious values of 
temporalism would be in order. Four such will be mentioned. 
First, God is brought closer to actual experience so that he 
means more to man and man to him. Secondly, this view con- 
tains an incentive for effort which is lacking in absolutism and 
even in some forms of theism. Professor R. B. Perry has well 
pointed out the moral dangers in an absolute optimism; if from 
the point of view of the eternal the universe is now perfect, why 
should we strive? But if striving is the very nature of reality, 
and if there are real tasks ahead, there is a rational ground for 
effort. Thirdly, this view with its eternal perspective of inex- 
haustible activity, imparts a meaning to immortality which 
banishes the possibility of boredom, of which Aristotle was 
thinking when he wrote that ‘‘you could not endure even the ab- 
solute good itself for ever, if it bored you.”* Finally, this tem- 
poralism can point to the fact that if the time process since un- 
begun eternity has not yet destroyed reason and law and good- 
ness, probably it never will. Thus it offers a faith which is closer 
to experience than is any timeless Absolute. 


3° Gunn, op. cil., p. 146, n. 1. 3! Nic. Eth. VIII. vi. 4. 
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conceptions of God, Christ, sin, salvation, and revelation 
must change with preceding changes in psychology and 
metaphysics. Recently the theory has been developed by Dean 
Shailer Mathews that changes in theology may be traced to 
changes in social patterns.’ It has become necessary, therefore, 
to add to the psychological and metaphysical changes sup- 
posedly responsible for changing theologies the fact of changes 
in social patterns. Thus the principle, by means of which 
changes in theology may be somewhat intelligently interpreted, 
has been discovered. Theologies change with preceding changes 
in psychology, metaphysics, and social patterns. This discovery 
has confirmed the suspicion long held that theologies, even as 
philosophies, represent man’s attempt to systematize and evalu- 
ate critically the beliefs which have arisen out of his experiences. 
It has enabled students to interpret more sympatheticaily and 
truly the historic development of doctrines. No longer are his- 
toric doctrines swept aside as false because they differ from 
those we happen to hold at the moment. Rather, a further 
study is undertaken in order to understand the functional sig- 
nificance of the particular doctrine in the light of the social, 
psychological, and metaphysical theories regnant at the time. 
The history of religions discloses yet another fact. Changes 
have occurred not only in the interpretative aspect of religion; 
they have also occurred in the conception of the functional sig- 
nificance of religion itself. The values sought through religion 


«Cf. his Atonement and the Social Process (New York: Macmillan Co., 1930), pp. 
31 fi. 


T HAS long been a truism that theologies change: that the 
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by primitive man differ greatly from those sought by the mature 
religionist of today. But the significance of these changes in 
function has not been as adequately interpreted as have the 
changes in theology. The discovery of the principle underlying 
the changes in the function of religion should enable us to under- 
stand more fully the nature of religion itself. It should make 
possible a formal definition of religion which will include all 
religion from its earliest to its latest phases. It should, finally, 
permit of such definition as will differentiate religion from re- 
lated phases of human life, a task which would appear exceed- 
ingly difficult in the light of much recent religious literature. We 
propose to suggest such an explanatory principle and to note 
some of its implications. 
I 

The precise differentiation of function and the careful depart- 
mentalization of life characteristic of later phases of cultural 
history apparently did not exist for primitive man. He faced a 
world of which he was largely ignorant. In the presence of 
mysterious forces, life was precarious rather than stable. Hav- 
ing no specialized technique designed to procure food, shelter, 
progeny, health, and to conserve values already achieved, he 
made an appeal to the non-human forces about him.? Accord- 
ing to A. E. Haydon, through religion primitive man sought for 
“food, shelter, safety, sex satisfaction, protection from the 
dangers of the unknown environment, group loyalty and play.’’ 
Religion was a generalized response of man under the impulse 
of his needs to the force or forces about him for all that would 
satisfy his needs. It was generalized in the sense that it lacked 
a foundation of specific information such as is available today, 
and because through it a group of widely different values were 
sought. 

When we direct our attention to the religious phenomena of a 


2Cf. E. S. Ames, The Psychology of Religious Experience (New York: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1910), p. 33; Otto Strauss, ‘Indian Religions,” in Religions of the World, edited 
by Carl Clemen (New York: Harcourt, Brace, & Co., 1931), p. 96. 

3 The Quest of the Ages (New York: Harper & Bros., 1929), p. 151. 
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culture such as is characteristic of the more highly favored 
groups in the Western world, we discover that a process of 
differentiation has been under way. The arts and the sciences, 
to use Hocking’s figure, have departed from the body of their 
mother, religion. No longer are men dependent upon religion 
for the ordinary values of life. Wealth and all thet it implies are 
today secularly achieved. In so far as religion is concerned 
about wealth, it centers attention upon its distribution rather 
than its production, the problem faced by primitive man. 
Health has also become a secular concern. Since medicine and 
surgery have become empirical sciences, and hospitals indige- 
nous to all developed communities, the significance of religion in 
the conservation of health has declined rapidly. This means that 
for mature religionists, certain values are no longer considered 
religiously achievable, and that the realm in which religion is to- 
day considered functionally significant is much smaller than it 
was for primitive man. Much that was for primitive man the 
proper business of religion has now lost its religious significance, 
because men have discovered better methods and more efficient 
ones. 

But this does not mean that religion is functionless for the 
cultured in the West. It means that the type of value 
and the methods used in their attainment have changed. The 
change may be characterized as a movement in the direction of 
subjectivity; from the space-time continuum, external to man, 
to the realm of inner values. Since the turn of the century, this 
movement has been greatly accelerated. According to Walter 
Marshall Horton, since the close of the last century, attention 
has been focused upon the psychological aspects of religion. 
During the first decade of the twentieth century, the psycholo- 
gists of religion emphasized the value of religion in the unifica- 
tion and stabilization of personality. During the second decade, 
the social significance of religion received emphasis. Precisely as 
religion unified and stabilized the individual personality it was 


4W. E. Hocking, The Meaning of God in Human Experience (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1912), chap. ii. 
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expected to unify and stabilize the race. During the third period, 
extending from about 1920 to the present, stress was laid upon 
the cosmic significance of religion.’ 

This cosmic significance of religion finds varied expression in 
recent religious literature. According to Dean Mathews, man 
seeks in religion to achieve values through a personal adjust- 
ment to God defined as the totality of personality-producing 
forces in the cosmos. It is differentiated from the scientific and 
other manipulative techniques in that it is a personal rather 
than an impersonal adjustment.® For Professor Wieman, the 
cosmic significance of religion is its power to stimulate the 
human mind to more efficient use of scientific and common- 
sense methods of achieving values.? A more recent statement 
from him suggests that it is the primary function of religion to 
increase the life of aspiration. Defining God as that in the cos- 
mos which is productive and constitutive of the highest values, 
and religion as dedication to God, he concludes that religion is 
devotion to the highest values, personal, social, and cosmic.*® 
Another statement of the cosmic significance of religion comes 
from the pen of C. E. M. Joad, an English writer. For him, 
religion has two functions. Its one value is that of aiding men 
to achieve a social order in which higher values will be sought 
in a more humane manner. Its second but primary value is that 
of bringing to men assurance of the worth-whileness of existence 
by giving them insights into the realm of value.° 

It is to be noted that the function of religion is primarily sub- 
jective according to recent writers. It is definitely subjective 

5 W. M. Horton, A Psychological Approach to Theology (New York and London: 
Harper & Bros., 1931), pp. 30 ff. 

6 Shailer Mathews, of. cit., pp. 185-86. 

7Cf. his Religious Experience and Scientific Method (New York: Macmillan, 1926); 
also Methods of Private Religious Living (1929), chap. iii. 

8H. N. Wieman, ‘‘God and Value.” In Religious Realism (edited by D. C. Mac- 
intosh; New York: Macmillan, 1931), pp. 155 ff. 


9C. E. M. Joad, The Present and Future of Religion (New York: Macmillan, 1930), 
pp. 297 ff.; cf. also ““Mysticism—The Future Religion,” The Christian Century (April 


8, 1931). 
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with regard to those who stress its significance with reference to 
the unification and stabilization of personality. It is also sub- 
jective for those who stress its social significance. It must affect 
changes in men’s attitudes which will be reflected in their social 
institutions. And for those who stress the cosmic significance 
of religion the concern is primarily with the experient and on- 
ly through him with the externa) world. Thus religion may 
affect the objective world indirectly, but only so. For mature 
religionists in the Western world, religion is no longer expected 
to affect changes in the space-time world. Such changes are 


made through natural, manipulative methods. 


il 


At least two definite attempts to interpret the significance of 
these changes in the function of religion are discoverable in cur- 
rent religious literature. The first may be termed the illusion 
theory. According to this theory, the constant changes occur- 
ring in men’s conceptions as to the function of religion result 
from man’s progressive disillusionment. In the times of this 
ignorance, man expected to get things by petition. He believed 
that nature could be treated precisely as human beings were 
treated. Therefore, since petitions of various types were oit- 
times effective means of getting things from men, they were 
expected to be effective in dealing with nature or nature’s God. 
But as man’s experience with nature gradually increased his 
understanding of natural law with a resultant loss of faith in 
any but natural means of effecting changes in the physical 
world, he lost his interest in religion as effective in the external 
world. Furthermore, when his knowledge of individual and 
social psychology increases, he will discover that his attempt to 
use gods or other superhuman forces in the subjective realm is 
likewise misguided. He will then direct his attention to manipu- 
lative methods, the only methods which are effective in the ob- 
jective and subjective realms. Religion, therefore, is an illusion 
of primitive and modern men who are ignorant and therefore 
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impotent. When ignorance has been dispelled, religion as man- 
kind’s great illusion, will disappear." 

A second attempt to interpret the changes in the function of 
religion views the historic attempts to effect changes in the ob- 
jective world as mistakes. Religion, from this point of view, 
arose as a result of man’s attempt to conserve certain values 
threatened by antagonistic forces. In this value-destroying situ- 
ation, he sought for aid from the non-human forces in his en- 
vironment. Recent discoveries in scientific fields and recent de- 
velopments in manipulative techniques have proved that such 
efforts were mistaken. Many of the values sought by primitive 
man are attainable only by means of manipulative techniques, 
that is, by setting in operation certain natural forces which are 
at least in part controllable by man. As the mature student of 
religion surveys the long history of man’s effort to achieve or 
conserve values by means of prayer, offering, and sacrifice 
designed to effect changes in the objective world, he must con- 
clude that because of ignorance man sought mistakenly. At the 
same time, man found sufficient values in the experience to con- 
tinue it until, in the light of fuller knowledge, he has been able 
to eliminate many of the mistakes of the past and to seek more 
intelligently for the values which religion has to offer. 

This is the interpretation offered by every scholar who has a 
particular theory of the nature of religion to offer. If, with Mr. 
Joad, one looks upon religion as the effort to arrive at an as- 
surance of the worth-whileness of existence, then all past at- 
tempts of religionists to get food, clothing, or victory over 
stubborn foes must be adjudged mistaken. If one follows Mr. 
Wieman in the conviction that religion is primarily a technique 
which may be called logical mysticism, or as in his later state- 
ment, it is a method whereby the whole of man is devoted to the 
highest values, then, in so far as men in the past have used 
religion for other ends they have been mistaken. 


Cf. E. D. Martin, The Mystery of Religion (New York and London: Harper & 
Bros., 1924); also, T. V. Smith, The Philosophic Way of Life (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1929), pp. 9 ff. 
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So far as the illusion theory is concerned, it rests finally upon 
the assumption that religion is valueless to those who have a 
“scientific world-view.” If this basic assumption breaks down, 
then the illusion theory fails to maintain itself and becomes a 
part of the second theory discussed, namely, that men have 
sought mistakenly in the past. 

The second theory, however, cannot be dismissed so sum- 
marily. Its truth will be determined only by a searching 
criticism of its fundamental assumption, namely, that religion 
is precisely what they state it to be. Such criticism cannot be 
undertaken here. Instead of that, we shall propose another in- 
terpretation of the changing function of religion as one which 
seems to accord better with the changes which have been noted. 


It 


The functional approach to specific doctrines has shed much 
light upon the nature of theology itself. It has led to the convic- 
tion that doctrines are significant for a given group at a given 
time because of their psychological and metaphysical theories 
and their social habits. The doctrine, which met men’s needs 
as these were conditioned by their beliefs and habits, was true 
for them. The same doctrine would not be functionally sig- 
nificant for those whose thinking and habits were different. But 
for its day and its constituency it was probably as true and valu- 
able as any doctrine we may formulate for our day. We do not 
thus divide the history of doctrine into the mistaken and the 
true. We recognize that changing needs require changing reme- 
dies, in doctrine as in medicine. Perhaps a functional approach 
to the function of religion will enable us to understand the re- 
ligious experience of the past more sympathetically and will 
shed light upon the problem of the nature of religion itself. 

From this point of view, then, we may view religion in rela- 
tion to other methods of achieving values. It will be found that 
religious values of all ages have at least two characteristics. In 
the first place, religious values are related integrally to the wel- 
fare of the individual and the group. Primitive man sought in 
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religion for those values upon which life itself depended. In 
recent years religion has been interested in more subjective 
values than those of primitive man. Such values as the unifica- 
tion and stabilization of individual and group life have been 
emphasized because without them individual and group life 
have been threatened. The second characteristic of religious 
values is this: They are those values which neither the indi- 
vidual nor the group in themselves are certain of achieving. In 
a land where rain is sporadic, when irrigation was unknown, 
when storehouses were still in the future, and transportation 
very limited, men sought in religion for aid in getting food. 
Men prayed for rain. In more recent years, when disorganized 
personalities and poorly organized societies threatened civiliza- 
tion, and when our knowledge of individual and social psy- 
chology was limited, men turned to religion for its possible con- 
tribution to these pressing problems. Religion has always been 
concerned with those values upon which life itself was de- 
pendent, and which seemed at the time beyond the strength of 
the individuals and groups involved. 

This suggestion may be stated in other terms. Religious 
values are ever those which are unattainable by man by means 
of his manipulative methods. Before he learned how to manipu- 
late moisture by means of irrigation and dry-farming, rainfall 
was the subject of prayer. When man discovered that prayer 
was ineffective and that irrigation and dry-farming were effec- 
tive, prayer was no longer offered for rain.“ Since we have 
learned how to procure food and shelter by manipulative meth- 
ods, religion has ceased to be functionally significant with refer- 
ence to these values. Thus the functional significance of religion 
is definitely limited by the development of manipulative tech- 
niques. Religion is used in the endeavor to achieve and con- 
serve values until a manipulative technique is perfected which 
enables men to achieve these values. 


™ The loss of faith in prayer as a means of changing the weather found definite 
expression in a symposium on “Does Prayer Change the Weather?” which appeared in 
The Christian Century (September 10, 1930). Every liberal contributor to the symposium 
answered in the negative. 
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While the development of manipulative methods, by which we 
are able to control the objective world about us in the interest 
of values, determines the area in which religion functions, an- 
other factor is likewise operative. It is the conception of the 
relation of God to the world. The change which has taken place 
in recent years may be noted with reference to miracle. The loss 
of faith in miracle has its roots back in the deistic movement of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. But the church in 
America has revised its thinking in this connection only in 
recent years. In the Methodist Episcopal church the change oc- 
curred within the past fifty years. John Wesley published a ser- 
mon in 1750 entitled ““The Cause and Cure of Earthquakes.’’” 
He insisted that the moral cause of earthquakes was sin. God 
sent such events to warn and punish his erring people. As late 
as 1899, the late Professor Charles W. Rishell, then of the 
Boston University School of Theology, insisted upon the reality 
of miracles as the occasional intervention of God in the natural 
order of events.% But even prior to this date the late Borden 
Parker Bowne had developed a philosophy of religion which 
made unnecessary belief in miracles as such interventions. Ac- 
cording to him, every event had two causes: its primary cause 
which was God; and its secondary cause, which consisted of the 
event or events immediately preceding it. Every event is both 
natural and supernatural; it is natural in so far as its secondary 
causes are concerned, and supernatural in so far as its primary 
cause is concerned.“ This emphasis upon the divine immanence, 
which discovered God at work in every event, made it un- 
necessary to insist upon miracles in order to prove the existence 
of God. This change in the conception of the relation of God to 
the world and the great increase in the efficiency of our manipu- 
lative techniques have resulted in a loss of interest in religion 
as a means whereby changes may be effected in the physical 


2 Works of John Wesley. Sermons: Vol. I (New York: Eaton & Mains), pp. 506 ff. 

13 The Foundations of the Christian Faith (New York: Eaton & Mains, 1899), pp. 
198-201. 

14 Studies in Theism (New York: Phillips & Hunt, 1879), chap. viii, but especially 
pp. 316 ff. 
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world. Mature religion has abandoned its search for values in 
the external world and has begun to explore the inner life of 
man for possible employment. 

We are now in position to state what would seem to be the 
significance of the changing function of religion. We have said 
that men have sought to achieve and conserve those values in 
religion which they could not achieve or conserve in terms of 
the manipulative methods known at the particular time. In the 
light of our recent discoveries concerning the impossibility of 
effecting changes in the external world religiously, we may re- 
interpret the religious experiences of the past as follows: 
Religion has been man’s effort to discover a hopeful adjustment 
to the non-manipulable aspects of existence. Paul prayed that 
a “thorn” might be removed from his side. He found, instead, 
the strength to live with it without losing hope (II Cor. 12: 7-9). 
Jesus, praying in the garden that “the cup might be removed,” 
discovered that a change had occurred within him rather than 
in the precarious situation (Luke 22:39 ff.). In this prayer ex- 
perience he had sublimated his “‘will-to-live’ so that he was 
able to make the sacrifice demanded of him by his loyalty to his 
ideals. Prayer failed to change the intentions of his enemies, 
but it enabled him to meet the inevitable hopefully and coura- 
geously. Facing the precarious, the non-manipulable aspects of 
existence, men have turned to religion. In it they have found, 
not a change in the situation, but such a reinterpretation of it 
that it became possible to meet it hopefully. 

These two incidents from the New Testament illustrate quite 
well the nature of religion as one is led to conceive of it from the 
point of view of its changing function. In both cases individuals 
faced non-manipulable situations. One had an ailment whose 
cure was beyond him; the other faced strong enemies de- 
termined to destroy him. Both had recourse to prayer, a re- 
ligious technique. In these prayers they sought relief from the 
dangers confronting them. Neither found relief from the exter- 
nal situation, but both found release from the fears and worries 
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occasioned by the situation. This subjective relief resulted from 
a reinterpretation of the total situation. To Paul, the thorn in 
the flesh became an instrument whereby the Lord could prove 
to him the all-sufficiency of his grace. To Jesus, the Cross be- 
came the will of God. It was to be accepted, not as something 
inimical to his well-being, but as God’s method of using him for 
the salvation of others. 

This reinterpretation, whereby the hopeful adjustment to the 
non-manipulable is made possible, is a twofold reinterpretation 
—a reinterpretation of existence and the existential situation. 
This becomes quite evident when one considers the relation of 
religion to death. Death has been, and is still, one of the non- 
manipulable aspects of human existence. It seems to be rather 
a ghastly joke. Nature produces men, stimulates them to 
achieve values and to center their imagination and affection 
about these values; finally, however, nature crushes both man 
and his values. Faced by this inevitable experience, men have 
turned to religion.’ In their attempt to meet death hopefully, 
men have reinterpreted their own existence and the total situa- 
tion in which they found themselves. Whereas the ordinary in- 
terpretation of man would make him wholly physical and there- 
fore destructible, they conceived of themselves as both physical 
and non-physical, or spiritual. Thus they could become im- 
mortal if they discovered the proper technique. But they did 
not stop there. Even as man is more than physical, so is the 
world about him. As man has or is a soul, so nature has or is a 
soul. Thus the concept God, a distinctly religious term, is a 
product of the reinterpretation of the Existential Medium under 
the impulse of religious needs. 

Finally, a third element characterizes religion of the past and 
the present. Some form of technique is employed. It may be 
ritual, prayer, mysticism, faith, or moral living. Some form of 
activity must be engaged in by the religious experient. We dis- 


1s Cf. S. Angus, The Religious Quests of the Graeco-Roman World (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1929). 
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cover this factor in the experiences of Jesus and Paul referred 
toabove. Both engaged in prayer. It is hardly conceivable that 
these great leaders had not previously considered the reinter- 
pretations which they accepted as a result of their prayer- 
experiences. Very likely both had considered them, but the im- 
plications were so disturbing emotionally that they found it 
difficult to accept them. It took some form of overt activity 
centered about these ideas and related to God to bring them to 
an acceptance of these reinterpretations which would be emo- 
tionally effective. Thus prayer was for them the technique 
which made the reinterpretation to which the logic of events 
was driving them emotionally effective. 

These considerations lead to a conception of the nature of re- 
ligion which may be stated as follows: Religion may be defined 
as man’s effort to achieve a hopeful adjustment to the non- 
manipulable aspects of existence through a reinterpretation of 
existence and the existential medium and by means of some 
technique. Attention is here directed to the sphere in which 
religion functions, namely, the non-manipulable realm whose 
area changes with preceding changes in manipulative methods 
and in the conception of the relation of God to the world. At- 
tention is likewise directed to the unique function of religion— 
that of aiding men to meet the non-manipulable hopefully and 
courageously. This conception wipes out the distinction be- 
tween religion and theology. Theology, myth, or philosophy of 
religion are here the reinterpretations which provide the intel- 
lectual justification for the attempt to retain hope while losing 
the particular value involved.” In this reinterpretation of the 
Existential Medium there emerge some concepts such as God, 
Karma, Heaven, or their functional equivalents. Finally, some 
form of technique is included within religion because of its func- 
tion in making the particular reinterpretation emotionally effec- 
tive. Thus religion is a complex human response to the non- 


6 Cf. E. E. Aubrey, ‘‘The Place of Definition in Religious Experience,’ Journal of 
Philosophy (October 9, 1930), pp. 561-72. 
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manipulable aspects of existence with a definite function, and 
limited functionally by the development of manipulative tech- 
niques at every stage of cultural development. 


IV 

Several objections arise at once. The first is that this makes 
religion an “opiate” to keep folk satisfied with unsatisfactory 
situations when they should be actively engaged in eliminating 
such. Let us admit at once that religion as here presented is a 
method whereby certain impulses, which fail to find satisfac- 
tion in the life-situation of the individual involved, are subli- 
mated. But this does not of necessity imply that men should 
seek to sublimate every impulse denied by a given situation. 
When men have used religion where they should have made 
earnest attempts to change the situation, we have instances of 
a lack of discrimination between what is manipulable and what 
is not. To object to religion because some have used it indis- 
criminately is equivalent to objecting to thinking because some 
have used their intelligence unintelligently. 

The second objection is more searching. Assuming that re- 
ligion is man’s response to the non-manipulable, what happens 
to religion when man learns to control his world completely? 
The answer is obvious: Religion will disappear with the disap- 
pearance of the non-manipulable. But we raise the question of 
fact. May we expect man to control his world completely? 
Space forbids a detailed discussion of this question, but we may 
at least indicate the nature of the answer. There are at least 
three phases of human existence which appear to be permanent- 
ly non-manipulable. The first is inevitable ignorance. Mr. 
Dewey has reminded us of the fact that our ignorance increases 
with our knowledge. Every fact has two sides: the one its near, 
or known, side, and the other its far, or unknown, side.’? Thus 
our increasing knowledge enables us to control our immediate 
situation more readily, while at the same time it increases the 


17 John Dewey, Experience and Nature (Chicago and London: Open Court Publish- 
ing Co., 1926), pp. 43 f. 
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difficulty of discovering the meaning of the total situation. Yet 
some answer to the question of total meaning seems necessary. 
This necessity grows out of the human need to believe that we 
are in harmony, somehow, with the nature of things. Such con- 
viction seems imperative if life is to be lived to the full.%* This 
desire for such conviction is characteristic, not only of con- 
firmed believers in religion, but is the poignant cry dimly heard 
in the background of Mr. Walter Lippmann’s A Preface to 
Morals. Furthermore, he frankly states that this is a contribu- 
tion made by vital religion to human living.” 

Another phase of human existence which seems relatively per- 
manent is death. Religion has always shed its beneficent rays 
over the tragedy of death.”? Yet some would suggest that we 
face death with curiosity." This is possible when one thinks 
only of his own death. But before a man can view with curi- 
osity the death of another whose existence has become part of 
his own personality, it will be necessary for him to delete human 
affection from his life. Only so can one view the death of inti- 
mates and friends with curiosity. 

The third of the non-manipulable aspects of existence which 
seems destined to remain in the non-manipulable realm is the 
necessity for sacrifice of individual values for the good of the 
group. Granting that social existence is productive of values 
it is yet true that its continuation demands a constant sacrifice 
of the individual and his values. And religion has aided men to 
make their personal sacrifices with hope rather than with 
pessimism or despair. 

Finally, yet in another category, may be listed the human 
necessity of coming to some satisfactory “‘felt” relationship to 
the medium in which man has his existence. Poets, mystics, and 


% Cf. R. B. Perry, Present Philosophical Tendencies (New York and London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1919), chap. i, for the significance of belief in active living. 
19 Walter Lippmann, A Preface to Morals (Macmillan, 1931), pp. 7-8. 


20 Should science release us from the necessity of dying, some type of adjustment to 
continued life would seem necessary. Buddhistic religion apparently faces that problem. 


a Cf. T. V. Smith, of. cit. 
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other religious individuals have sung of the joy discoverable in 
such “felt” relationships. Recently one who disclaims any inter- 
est in religion wrote a book whose purpose is that of helping 
men to make such adjustment to the Existential Medium.” The 
late Gerald Birney Smith probably had something like this in 
mind when he spoke of God as “that in the Cosmos which 
evokes awe.” Rudolph Otto reminds us of this in his discussion 
of the ‘“‘Numinous Experience.” It is necessary to list this 
among the non-manipulables because man and the cosmos are 
apparently so organized that men tend to respond in terms of 
awe when conditions are right. At the same time, this experi- 
ence is sufficiently different from the others mentioned that it 
merits specific recognition when one seeks to include in his 
description of religion what would seem to be a growing element 
in mature religion. It thus becomes necessary to revise our 
statement to include it. Religion, therefore, represents man’s 
effort to discover a satisfactory “‘felt’’ relationship to the cosmos 
and a hopeful adjustment to the non-manipulable aspects of 
exitence through a reinterpretation of existence and the 
Existential Medium and by means of some technique. 

An attempt to understand the nature of religion through a 
study of it in connection with other value-achieving techniques 
characteristic of any and every stage of cultural evolution 
should prove enlightening in a day when function focuses our 
attention as completely as it does today. It may help us to dis- 
cover the unique function of religion without entangling our- 
selves too much with such other socially recognized fields as 
ethics, sociology, physics, or logic. Furthermore, it may pos- 
sibly enable us to concentrate upon the specific tasks of religion, 
legitimate for our age, and thus save us from the tyranny of 
every passing fad. 


22 John Cowper Powys, The Meaning of Culture (New York: W. W. Norton Co., 
1929). Cf. pp. 3-4. 
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EZEKIEL STUDIES 

This very stimulating study* was adumbrated in the author’s previous 
works, Ezra Studies and The Second Isaiah, on which it follows as an in- 
evitable result. Already it has evoked much criticism and comment, not 
the least interesting contribution being that of Shalom Spiegel published 
in the Harvard Theological Review (Vol. XXIV, 1931). 

The thesis of Dr. Torrey will be recognized as inevitable by students 
who have read his earlier works. Ezekiel was written as a pseudograph 
about the middle of the third century B.c. The author imaginatively 
placed himself in Manasseh’s reign. References to the Babylonian exile, 
which Dr. Torrey regards as a fiction, are interpolations in the original 
pseudograph from the time of the Chronicler. 

Arguing on the major premise of the “essential self-consistency, the 
progress of thought .. . . the homogeneity and definiteness of plan’ of 
the book of Ezekiel the author attempts to prove that the early Jewish 
tradition’s suspicion of this book indicates knowledge of late authorship. 
Aside from the fact that the text of the book itself seems to belie such a 
major premise, the reviewer feels that Spiege] has demolished the argu- 
ment from Jewish tradition. 

The position of Dr. Torrey with regard to the allusions to Babylon and 
the alleged exile are arrived at here, as in Second Isaiah, by a technique 
of textual excision and argument from silence the highly subjective nature 
of which makes the validity of its results dubious. Even though such 
references be removed the very imagery of some parts of the book, as, for 
example in chapter 1, seems to be explicable only on the basis of author- 
ship in Babylon. 

The statement that ‘‘the reform of Josiah was successful and its effect 
lasting,’ a statement on which to some extent the general thesis of the 
book depends, is one that requires much more demonstration of its reli- 
ability than has been offered. The fact that Ezekiel is the only one among 
the supposed post-reform prophets who mentions Molech worship can 
hardly be accepted as evidence that the author of the pseudograph chose 
to place himself in the period that preceded the reform, and the silence 
of other prophets on this particular detail is no evidence that the allusion 


1 Pseudo-Ezehtel and the Original Prophecy. (“Vale Oriental Series,” Vol. XVIII.) By 


Charles Cutler Torrey. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1930. 119 pages. $2.00. 
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to it in Ezekiel has no basis in fact. The flimsiness of this argument be- 
comes more apparent as one recalls that the author of II Kings 24:2 ff. 
regarded the paganism of Manasseh as a cause of the exile and that Jere- 
miah seems to have mistrusted the value of the reform, The Chronicler’s 
opinion is surely against such a conclusion, and it is becoming increasingly 
clear that to disregard him without direct contradictory evidence is not 
scientifically justified procedure. The paganization of the Jerusalem cul- 
tus in post-exilic times is clear from such a prophecy as that found in 
Isaiah 56-59. And, indeed, the whole idea of the complete success of any 
such reform, in any age, or in any place, in eradicating survivals of an 
earlier stage of development can only be regarded with suspicion by any 
student of culture, ancient or modern. 

The exceedingly clever and highly plausible argument of Dr. Torrey for 
fixing the date given in Ezekiel 1:1 in Manasseh’s thirtieth year would be 
well-nigh unanswerable, even though it is built on a rather arbitrary pref- 
erence for LXX readings as against the Hebrew, if the other major posi- 
tions of the book were valid. As it is, their weakness detracts from the 
plausibility of this argument and leaves the question open, since Siegel’s 
suggestion of a lost prophecy between Ezekiel 1:1 and 1:2 cannot be sub- 
stantiated. Indeed, the rabbinical idea that the allusion in 1:1 is to the 
thirtieth year after the discovery of the law by Hilkiah may contain a 
grain of truth if the note be taken as a gloss by someone who had that in- 
cident in mind. 

The reasoning by which Dr. Torrey proves that Ezekiel could not have 
been a contemporary of Jeremiah would lead to similar unjustified con- 
clusions concerning the contemporaneousness of Amos and Hosea, Jere- 
miah and Zephaniah, Haggai and Zechariah, or Micah and Isaiah. In- 
deed, Ezekiel’s silence regarding Jeremiah is even more explicable if 
Babylon was the scene of his ministry. 

The amazingly clever treatment of Ezekiel’s power of definite predic- 
tion is less impressive when it is perceived that it rests upon the assump- 
tion that II Kings 25:1-7 isan original source. But when it is remembered 
that the latter passage issues from a period later than Amel Marduk it 
becomes just as likely that it rests upon Ezekiel. Granted that Ezekiel’s 
predictive powers are exaggerated in his book, there is still no proof of 
how or when this was done. 

In the hands of Dr. Torrey the prophets develop prodigious capacity to 
project themselves back into the culture pattern of previous centuries and 
an equally amazing capacity to isolate themselves from that of the age in 
which they are alleged by him actually to have lived. Profoundly grateful 


as Old Testament students must always be for Dr. Torrey’s most stimulat- 
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ing and factually valuable contributions to this field, it seems to the re- 
viewer that the prophets of Israel will ultimately be adjudged to have 
been vital contemporary factors in that period of cultural development 


which their writings most dominantly reflect. 
W. C. GRAHAM 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


ORIENTAL MYSTICISM 

Probably no other living person is so well equipped for writing a book 
on mysticism East and West as Dr. Rudolf Otto.t His profound and ex- 
tensive knowledge of the history of religions, his easy familiarity with 
philosophy and theology, his penetrating insight into the depths and sub- 
tleties of the religious consciousness, his extraordinary power of acute 
analysis, which were revealed so conspicuously in The Idea of the Holy, are 
no less in evidence in this book. The main theme is the striking resem- 
blances between Sankara in the ninth century A.D. in India and Eckhart 
in the thirteenth century A.D. in Germany and their no less striking dif- 
ferences. The theme would seem at first thought to be remote from pres- 
ent interest and therefore to be the concern only of the historian, but the 
book is not merely historical. What the author is really intent on is prob- 
ing the mysticism of Sankara and Eckhart with a view to discovering the 
significant elements in the mystical experience itself. He classes himself 
among the non-mystical, but his analysis of mysticism is so penetrating, 
his insight into the mystic’s mind is so clairvoyant, that the reader feels 
compelled to believe that something more than historical knowledge and 
conceptual thinking has gone into the making of the book. 

The author does not overlook the current hostility to mysticism on the 
ground that “‘it is submerged in pale abstractions, in the void and empty 
formulas of systematized nonentities . . . . a game with abstractions like 
finite and infinite, . . . . dissolution into the rare atmosphere of ghostly 
metaphorical forms .... 3 but he contends that, though all the pro- 
nouncements of Sankara and Eckhart on Being and “the modeless God- 
head” are indeed “‘ontological” expressions, they are at the same time in 
the highest degree expressions of value. They contain and declare a “‘sal- 
vation” for him who feels and suffers from the instability of Becoming. 
Without this valuation neither Sankara nor Eckhart would have written 
a line. 

It is the author’s stress on the valuational side of the mysticism here 
analyzed that gives significance to the book for our time. In most re- 

* Mysticism East and West. By Rudolf Otto. Translated by Bertha L. Bracey and 


Richenda C. Payne. New York: Macmillan, 1932. xvii-+262 pages. $3.50. 
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flective minds today the metaphysical aspect of mysticism produces a 
great weariness. It has seldom been expressed more succinctly than by 
Otto himself: 

Brahman, high above the personal God; the personal God submerged and 

disappearing in the superpersonal Brahman; the identity of the soul and Brah- 
man; salvation as identity with Brahman; Brahman determined as the unquali- 
fied, pure Being and Spirit without attributes, without distinctions within itself; 
the world lacking real being, floating in the indefiniteness of Maya and Avidya, 
etc. 
To those theologians and historians who have grown weary of this jargon, 
the epithet hurled at it by the late Professor William Morgan—sham pro- 
fundity—will seem fitting and final. But Otto labors to show, especially 
with reference to Eckhart and also in the case of Sankara (p. 191), that 
this criticism Is beside the mark. To quote: 

To say that this Gothic personality [Eckhart], absolutely permeated and 
glowing with the urge of a tremendous new life-impulse, lived in abstractions is 
absurd. His mysticism is quiveringly alive and of powerful vitality and there- 
fore far removed from Abstraction. 

The book, both in its main body and in its six appendixes, is a rich 
mine of knowledge about mysticism for the historically minded reader, 
but for those who care to know only what significance mysticism has as 
a personal experience, the chapters in Part B will most repay study, The 
chapters on “Dynamic Mysticism” and “The Gothic Man” are especially 
interesting. Otto acknowledges that to the simple Christian the mysticism 
of Eckhart will seem ‘‘an extravagance, a Titanic pride, a Faustian urge, 
a transgression of the impossible limitations of the creature,” but he 
shows also that it is something more than overweening speculation, that 
Eckhart makes the conventional terminology of scholasticism pulsate 
again with the old mystical meaning, that his speech glows and sparkles in 
living colors, that he is still a poet when forging scholastic terms, that his 
mystic urge is akin to the urge which found expression in Gothic archi- 
tecture in his own time, and that after al] allowances have been made for 
his speculative extravagances he is still “the profound discoverer of the 
rich indwelling life of the soul and a Jeader and physician of souls,” 

Whatever can be said for mysticism in its most daring form is here said 
by a master. His book will confirm those who wish to believe that some- 
thing very significant happens in the mystic experience, and it will be a 
fresh challenge to those who believe that mysticism is, psychologically, a 
pathological phenomenon and, metaphysically, “a sham profundity.” 

RoBERT J. HUTCHEON 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 
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IN DEFENSE OF FAITH 


Professor Jones! believes that there are enduring elements in the Chris- 
tian faith that will empower it to meet the needs of our changing civiliza- 
tion. The way it is to be done is the problem. We have grown accustomed 
to such reassurances as this. The history of Christianity is a perpetuation 
of such faith. The fact that the Christian way of life has so frequently 
been adapted to changing culture in the past reinforces the confidence of 
those who still hold this faith. 

Nothing can be gained by dodging the facts. The breakdown of many 
familiar sanctions is obvious. The economic order, political authority, re- 
gard for law, the security of the family—indeed, the whole social fabric 
is undergoing a revolution. The traditional system of education is failing 
to cope with the new situations. The church has lost its control over cul- 
ture, and to a large extent rightly so; but with the loss of control has gone 
loss of spiritual guidance and influence. There has been a wholesale secu- 
larizing of modern culture, and vast numbers of modern people are ap- 
parently quite content with secularism. The development of the sciences 
in the nineteenth century aided the movement, and perhaps even more 
than the sciences themselves the mechanistic interpretation of life and the 
world that was based on science. 

The author is not stampeded by these facts, ready as he is to face them 
squarely, the ugly ones as well as the attractive. He has not lost his faith 
in spiritual values. The laws of moral gravitation are as real and as in- 
evitable as the laws of physical gravitation. Indeed, “‘no essential truth 
of the eternal nature of things is likely to be lost.” The heart of Christian- 
ity still beats true to goodness and grace. It still proclaims a Kingdom of 
God in the hearts of humanity. The present task is to harness this power 
of spiritual vitality to the tasks of a new education and a new ministry. 
The urgent need of men is not information, but the arousal of moral sus- 
ceptibility and the reinforcement of dynamic aspirations. At the core 
of this reinterpretation there must be personality. Life must be enriched 
and the Christian faith wil] continue to do this in the new age. Professor 
Jones has given us a good preface. We must all help to write the book. 

Crozer THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY A, STEWART WOODBURNE 
THE KNOWABLENESS OF GOD 

The importance of this book? lies not so much in the conclusions it 
reaches as in the task to which it is devoted. In its pages one finds a thor- 

14 Preface to Christian Faith in a New Age. By Rufus M. Jones. New York: 


Macmillan, 1932. xili+-206 pages. $2.00. 


2God in Idea and Experience. By Rees Griffiths. New York: Scribner, 1931. 
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oughgoing critical analysis, from the general point of view of absolute ide- 
alism, of that fascinating conception, first given prominence by Troeltsch, 
of a “religious a priori.”’ It is well to have the possibilities of this con- 
ception again explored, and it is well also, in these days of ‘‘empiricism,”’ 
not to say “psychologism,” to have a study of religion which from begin- 
ning to end is unashamedly philosophical. 

If there is such a thing as a religious a priori, i.e., an immediate and in- 
escapable religious relationship underlying and forming a prerequisite for 
conscious experience, then the study of religion will become much more 
an affirmation than an inquiry, and the existence of God will be as surely 
grounded as the existence of thought itself. It is this finality, necessity, 
and universality of the a priori which Professor Griffiths of Edinburgh 
emphasizes. Troeltsch, he argues, did not claim enough for the a priori 
he discussed. If religion has any a priori laws they must be constitutive of 
all rational experience and must point without fear of contradiction to a 
God whose activity is implicit in all conscious life. 

Such laws or relations existing prior to experience and making experi- 
ence possible, Professor Griffiths discovers in the fact of self-consciousness. 
The self, he argues, finds in the object a reality expressive of another Mind. 
But, as against Professor Hocking, who stresses this other Mind as the 
knower of the object, the present author maintains that the greater Mind 
knows the human self in its awareness of the object. Further, as against 
Professor Rudolf Otto, to whom the author also acknowledges his in- 
debtedness, it is argued that the God revealed in this situation is not a 
mere ‘‘numinous” or adjectival quality, but a substantive Being, a Know- 
er in his own right. It is also claimed that the true God of the religious a 
priori will harmoniously combine rational and non-rational factors in his 
own nature, whereas the “Holy” of Otto is in its origin and development 
too nearly independent of the rational and the moral. 

Similar in its main outlines to the position of the Cairds is Dr. Griffiths’ 
view that implicit in the act of thought is not only the idea of God, but 
an immediate experience of the Supreme Mind. So far as man is rational, 
then, he is religious, and so far as he truly knows his world he is in touch 
with God. The argument is also extended to include experiences in the 
moral realm. 

This book will be most convincing to those who find the general neo- 
Hegelian position satisfying, but one does not need to be an absolute 
idealist to find much in it that is original and stimulating. It will leave 
many readers wondering, however, whether the logical and the psychologi- 
cal methods of handling religion can ever come to terms with each other. 
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Perhaps the effecting of some harmonious synthesis between these two is 
the greatest task before the philosophy of religion today. 
J. S. BIxXLeR 
SMITH COLLEGE 


A MODERN INTERPRETATION OF RELIGION 


This is a choice book." It is made up of the religious essays which Dr. 
Fosdick has contributed during the past year or so to one of the popular 
magazines, but is not, as such books often are, a mélange of various unre- 
lated themes. It plots a straight course of logical apologetic from the first 
page to the last, and makes an unusually fine guidebook for any who are 
lost in the problems of present-day science and ethics. 

To the question, ‘‘What Is Religion?” (chap. i), the author answers 
that it is such experience as “begins with devotion to spiritual values; goes 
on to confidence in their Conserver; and issues in such communion with 
him as brings peace and power.” To the kindred question as to what is 
Christianity (chap. ii) the answer is, ““The genius of Christianity lies in 
reverence for personality.”’ As for religion without God (chap. iii), “‘if 
we are ultimately to save the qualitative life of man, the way through is 
not a tentative humanism but a reconstructed theism.” ‘‘Are Religious 
People Fooling Themselves?” (chap. iv): “Whatever else may be true of 
it, religion is one of the most deep-seated responses of the human organ- 
ism, part and parcel of personality’s method of getting on in the world. 
To dismiss it as a branch of pathological psychology is too cavalier 
a method of disposing of a profound matter.” ‘Religion Is an Art” 
(chap v): “.... it may use the opportunity [afforded by the modern 
renaissance of beauty] merely to bring in a new day of ceremonial pomp 
and circumstance, with processionals substituted for convictions . . . . or 
it may succeed in making beauty for multitudes an allurement to good- 
ness and a pathway to God.”’ In chapter vi, entitled ‘“‘Morals Secede from 
the Union,” it is convincingly argued that it is impossible to establish “‘a 
human life morally significant in a cosmos morally meaningless.” 

One of the reasons Dr. Fosdick enjoys a unique position of leadership in 
American religion is that he has never been an intellectual laggard. He 
keeps abreast of the best thinking, secular as well as religious. He is the 
master of thought-forms which were not yet in existence twenty years 
ago. The very new note in the present volume, which I have never de- 
tected in any previous one, comes out in the sentence, ‘‘Something strong- 


*As I See Religion. By Harry Emerson Fosdick. New York: Harper, 1932. 201 
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er than humanity—call it what you will, necessity, fate, God—has laid 
hold on humanity and will not loose its grasp.”” This emphasis on the 
sovereignty of God is likely to make Dr. Fosdick an even more powerful 
theologian than he already is. As yet the emphasis seems too novel for 
him to have perceived all its implications, but in the end it will save him 
from any appearance of that satisfaction with a mere intellectually re- 
spectable religion which those who stress the divine immanence are in 
danger of cultivating. 

The style is lucid, sententious, infinitely varied, superbly alive. Dr. 
Fosdick has one expression, however, learned from some schoolmarm of 
greater pedantry than knowledge, which he uses in almost every essay 
and which I wish he could forget. He substitutes ‘would better’’ for the 
idiom “‘had better,” or ‘“‘would do well to.’”’ This is a blemish in a writer 


of such pure taste. 
Dovuc tas Horton 
CurcaGo, ILLINOIS 


RELIGIOUS REALISM 

Professor D. C. Macintosh has edited a volume of essays, entitled Re- 
ligious Realism,’ to which fifteen well-known philosophers and theologians 
have contributed. Except for Calhoun’s study of Plato, Bixler’s of Sche- 
ler, and Niebuhr’s survey of problems in realistic philosophy, the essay- 
ists present their personal approach to particular phases of the selected 
theme. No effort is made on the part of the editor to prejudge the philo- 
sophical outcomes of this composite work. Because each contributor ex- 
presses his own convictions, a wide range of materials and claims is af- 
forded the reader. It seems unfortunate that such a suggestive position 
as that of Shailer Mathews is not included in the symposium. It is re- 
grettable that such a highly serviceable volume should have been released 
from the bindery without an index to names and subjects. 

Religion concerns itself with a hierarchy of objective values, with God. 
How difficult it is to reconcile man’s claim for supreme cosmic values with 
the universe of science is cogently set forth by Professor Rogers in the 
introductory article. Some of the writers—e.g., Wieman, Wright, and 
Boodin—make claims for the integration of the religious object in the 
structural process of the cosmos, including man. The latter two take 
their lead from the “nisus” principle of Lloyd Morgan. They avoid pan- 
theistic dangers by identifying God with “‘the better part of reality’’; 
Wieman goes farther and stresses the immanence of tragic evil. On the 

* Religious Realism. By D. C. Macintosh (ed.). New York: Macmillan, 1931. 
vili+ 502 pages. $3.00. 
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contrary, Pratt and Macintosh bifurcate the universe into “physical” 
(natural) and “spiritual” (supernatural) properties and conceive of God 
as occupying the natural world much as man occupies his physical body. 
For them God is personal; for Wieman a-personal. Coe is chary in refer- 
ence to theistic belief and suggests a fatalistic view of the cosmos: “the 
more-than-us that has us in its power.” 

There are, likewise, differences in approach to the epistemological prob- 
lem. Pratt trusts “introspection” to give knowledge of religious reality. 
Lyman presents a Christian polemic for the fitness of intuition, and, al- 
though Boodin grants the principle, he claims that to date the derived 
theology ‘“‘has been intellectualistic and barren.” In Macintosh’s article, 
which occupies one-fifth of the volume, there is developed at length his 
well-known empirical argument for ‘‘the right specifically religious adjust- 
ment” in “religious experience at its best.” The reviewer cannot escape 
the sense that there is something arbitrary and a priori about these selec- 
tive grounds of religious truth. The author himself confesses that, after 
ninety pages of dialectical treatment, he lays himself ‘‘open to the charge 
of proving the existence of God ‘by definition.’ ”” Widgery proceeds em- 
pirically to describe a plurality of important data in world-religions, but 
closes his essay by turning uncritically to definitions of presumed uni- 
versals in experience which form the content of theistic belief. Horton be- 
lieves the time is ripe to proceed to the statement of a scientific and philo- 
sophical theology based upon the adequately authenticated fact of God 
in religious experience. His essay is devoted to organizing the framework 
of that system and to defending its rational authoritativeness. On the 
other hand, Wieman repudiates every doctrinal system as inadequate to 
represent the nature of God, and pays his allegiance to God “the un- 
known.”’ God is not unknowable in the Kantian sense; rather, God’s be- 
havior transcends man’s ephemeral and mundane mind to interpret and 
remains a subject for painstaking quest. 

This volume of contemporary essays makes tempting ration for the 
philosophical taster. More seriously, it raises in clear outline some of the 
most persistent problems in religious philosophy. For instance, may Ger- 
man realists not be fair in criticizing the easy-going optimism and the 
predominant utilitarian strain that characterize the thinking of American 
realists? The majority of contributors make no mention of the problem of 
cosmic evil; others dismiss it with a footnote or a gesture; and this is 
realism! In the same ethical sphere, how can a text that claims to be em- 
pirical in procedure overlook entirely the depersonalizing factors in our 
high-power industrial and nationalistic civilization? Its contributors have 
been ever conscious of the claims of astrophysics and natural evolution 
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without taking any account of the findings of the social sciences in their 
conception of the content of religious experience and in their interpreta- 
tion of the religious object. So far as the human factor is concerned, the 
book might as well have been produced a century ago. The text lacks har- 
mony but proves stimulating in its treatment of what is, perhaps, the 
most significant problem, a realistic theory of value. Because a religious 
experience is freighted with values, how can the active participant, who 
must assume the role of an independent interpreter, differentiate between 
“what is value and what is valuable” in order to qualify the nature of the 
religious object? 


STEWART G. COLE 
CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


REVISING APOLOGETICS 

Neither the title nor the subtitle of this volume’ does justice to its con- 
tents. They suggest that it consists solely of a negative criticism of cur- 
rent apologetics, whereas it is really an illuminating analysis and evalua- 
tion of the modern temper in religion. The diagnosis is penetrating and 
discerning and the prognosis is hopeful. The modern temper in religion is 
not one of despair or futility. The tone and outlook of this book are in dis- 
tinct contrast to those which characterize Joseph Wood Krutch’s volume, 
The Modern Temper. This is significant, especially in view of Dean Sper- 
ry’s good repute for balance and sanity of view and his antipathy to the 
modern vice of overstatement. 

The first chapters of the book are an attack upon the “‘yes, but”’ form 
of apologetics which takes back with its pious right hand the concessions 
which it sees required of its critical leit hand. The “‘yes, but” strategy has 
“alienated from us much of the best thinking of the last century,” and 
“so far from saving us our religion, it may be costing us our religion.” 
Organized religion should give its whole confidence and generous encour- 
agement to the seeker after truth. “Religion may exist to fulfill what men 
know; it does not exist to refute what they know.’’ The mind of religion 
must be honest, must love truth not timidly but courageously, and must 
be sufficiently self-critical to avoid casuistry. Above all it must remember 
that religion survives and flourishes not by means of talk or by virtue of 
any apologetic but because it is alive, because it is in vita] relations with 


God and men. It is the synthesis and reality of these relations in persons 


which preserve and foster religion. 


“Ves, But—’The Bankruptcy of Apologetics. By Willard L. Sperry. New York: 
Warper, 1931. 185 pages. $2.00. 
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The latter portion of the book is an able critique of liberalism in re- 
ligion. The older orthodoxy carried its ‘“‘celebration of the sovereignty of 
God tosucha point that man . . . . ceased to count.”’ Traditional liberal- 
ism in religion, the “‘logica] conclusion”’ of which is humanism, has been 
“so intent to vindicate the worth of man that God can be no longer de- 
scried.”’ Dean Sperry would pronounce a plague on both these houses. 
“Religion is neither a divine monopoly nor a human monopoly.” Calvin- 
ism and humanism are antithetical statements of the truth of religion and 
each has hold of but half that truth. The hope of the religion of the near 
future lies neither with the older orthodoxy nor with the traditional liber- 
alism, but with the “‘illiberal liberal.’? He is one who, having outgrown the 
one-sided emphasis of Calvinism, has also rejected that humanism which 
mistakes its dogmatic theology for a living religion. He is one who sees 
that what matters today, above all else, is that “‘we need to learn how to 
say ‘God.’ ” “This is the one word above all others which any religion 
must utter’ and ‘“‘we should be trying to learn how to say it.’’ Religion 
arises in the living commerce of man with God and of man with man. It 
is bipolar. This is at once the paradox and the soul of religion. 

Dean Sperry’s outlook on religion is marked by breadth of understand- 
ing, a judicious weighing of values, and a rich appreciation of its indefina- 
bles and imponderables. This book is both critical and constructive, and 
its judgments are characterized everywhere by restraint. Its estimation 
of orthodoxy, liberalism, and humanism seems fair and wholesomely cor- 
rective. It must be said, however, that the name “‘illiberal liberal’ seems 
an unhappy designation for that discriminating religious temper to which 
Dean Sperry believes the immediate future of religion belongs. 

R. W. FRANK 
PRESBYTERIAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


McGIFFERT’S HISTORY OF DOCTRINE 
This is not a history of dogma* but of various Christians who, in the 


period from Jesus to John of Damascus, published their thinking. Pro- 
fessor McGiffert is an expositor with a pellucid style. After one has read 
his summary of ancient Christian thought one has the thought itself, and 
not any attempt to adjust it to some social theory. This exposition, also, 
is not overloaded with critical footnotes, although the discussion is, as 
one would expect, well documented. Probably all of us would not agree 
with his selection of material or some of his estimates of the authors; but 

tA History of Christian Thought. Vol. 1: Early and Eastern. By Arthur Cushman 


McGiffert, Sr. New Vork: Scribner, 1932. x+352 pages. $3.00. 
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it would be quite as likely that we were mistaken and Professor McGiffert 
was right. 

If one wishes an exposition of what different Christian people in the 
early Christian centuries thought about the Christian religion, it would 
be difficult to find any book more cordially to be recommended. As an 
illustration of a method of dealing with the literature of Christian thought, 
it stands for intelligibility, precision, and perspective. One needs only to 
refer to his exposition, as his chapters on Irenaeus and John of Damascus. 

One can have honest admiration for this type of work and at the same 
time fee] that it is not a history of the Christian religion but a history of 
Christian thinking about religion. To write a history of the doctrinal as- 
pect of Christianity as a religion would be to adopt quite another method. 
Professor McGiffert repeatedly refers to the Christian tradition, the gen- 
eral beliefs of the Christians, and the organization of the church, but his 
line of exposition does not lead him to discuss what this socialized belief 
was. The old Roman Symbol, for instance, cannot be accounted for by a 
study of individual writings. There needs to be the study of the psychol- 
ogy of the Christian group itself. This would lead into a study of the so- 
cial situation in which the Christian group developed into a movement 
with ever more complicated organizations. To trace conflicts within this 
developing religion is a study in social psychology. The study of indi- 
vidual writers is indispensable for a complete understanding of the social 
movement, but encyclopedia is different from history. 

It is no reflection on either to recognize this difference in method. I 
take it that Professor McGiffert is not interested in the study of the social 
psychology which gave rise to group ideas and group authority in thought. 
One might almost say the present volume might have been written if the 
various subjects of exposition were individuals unassociated with the so- 
cial process. Personally, I cannot help regretting that a mass of historical 
detail such as Professor McGiffert’s should have been presented in an 
encyclopedic type of history. My appreciation of his other works leads 
me to feel that if he had chosen the less frequented but more adventurous 
line—that of the social historian of theology—his contribution might have 
helped usher in a new era in the history of dogma. As it is, others who 
would not venture to compare their own with his encyclopedic knowledge 
must carry on the work of writing a history of Christianity as a religious 
movement which was a phase of a social process. In so doing we 
shall be steadied and informed by Professor McGiffert’s volumes as mate- 
rial for an understanding of literary remains of a still continuing socio- 
religious movement. 

SHAILER MATHEWS 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE SECTS 

The two principal schismatic movements from Christian Science have 
been led by remarkable women, each of whom rivals if she does not surpass 
Mrs. Eddy herself.t 

Mrs. Augusta E. Stetson, the founder of the “Church Triumphant,” 
was the organizer of the first Christian Science church in New York city, 
and was so successful in her leadership that in 1903 a church building 
costing more than a million dollars was erected. This achievement soon 
aroused Mrs. Eddy’s jealousy and it was not long until Mrs. Stetson’s 
teachings were under the scrutiny of an official committee representing 
the Mother Church in Boston, and eventually she was compelled to with- 
draw from the church which she had done so much to create. Mrs. Stet- 
son, however, never ceased to believe that Mrs. Eddy was in some mysteri- 
ous way protecting and guiding her, and that her expulsion was merely a 
test to her faith. After her expulsion Mrs. Stetson’s students stood loyally 
by her and an independent organization was formed, to which she gave 
the name the “Church Triumphant,” signifying the nature of her teach- 
ings. During the latter years of her life she was active in promoting her 
ideas through expensive advertisements in the great newspapers, by 
means of her own publications, and over the radio. 

The second schismatic movement treated is that known as the “Church 
of the Universal Design,’’ formed under the leadership of Mrs. Anna Ce- 
celia Bills, a woman of English birth and rearing. Mrs. Bills became a 
convert to Christian Science and a member of Third Church, London, 
where she soon attained a place of leadership. Owing to dissensions aris- 
ing over a book published by a Mr. F. L, Rawson, in which Mrs, Bills had 
some part, she was asked to withdraw from the church, and was finally 
banned from entering the building. Mrs, Bills with a few followers soon 
founded her own organization, continuing at first to recognize Mrs. Eddy 
as the founder of Christian Science. Later, Mrs. Eddy’s part in its dis- 
covery was denied and the credit given to Phineas P. Quimby, who, she 
states, was as humble in his life and teaching as the carpenter of Nazareth, 
while Mrs. Eddy was only a bridge over which the doctrines of Quimby 
were carried to Mrs. Bills. 

After wading through the minute detail of this study, with its twenty 
pages of bibliography and thirty-five pages of notes, placed at the back 
of the volume, the average reader will undoubtedly be more impressed 
with the “research” performed than with the value of the materials pre- 


sented. Certainly an adequate account of these two interesting move- 


1 Since Mrs. Eddy. By Altman K. Swihart. New York: Holt, 1931. xiit4o2 pages. 


$3.00. 
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ments might have been presented in half the space, which would have 
increased the number of readers as well as added to the clarity of the 


presentation. 
WILLIAM WARREN SWEET 


UNIverRSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE FOREIGN WORK OF THE CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS 

This survey" of the work carried on by the Foreign Divisions of the 
National Councils of the Y.M.C.A.’s and YV.W.C.A.’s grew out of the 
practical necessity of securing accurate and adequate information which 
would guide decisions in the allocation of funds. The necessity was urgent 
in view of the fact that income was not keeping pace with increased de- 
mands for service. One oi the great Foundations agreed to make $230,000 
available to finance the undertaking. A strong and representative com- 
mittee with Daniel J. Fleming as chairman was formed to undertake the 
study. F. Ernest Johnson of the Federal Council of Churches was en- 
gaged as chief consultant, and he organized a competent staff which began 
work April 1, 1929, and formally terminated its task June 30, 1931. Re- 
gional consultants were made responsible for the study of areas which, in 
general, followed the divisions of territory recognized by the Associations 
for administrative purposes as follows: Far Eastern area; Europe and the 
Near East; Latin America; India, Burma, and Ceylon; and the Union of 
South Africa. 

Leaders of the communities and Associations studied were given an 
active part in the process of survey and appraisal, and the study was 
carried forward from the beginning with the fullest participation of the 
autonomous national movements of the countries being surveyed. These 
national commissions were empowered to prepare their own reports. No 
doubt this involved the use of less competent investigators than might 
have been sent in from the outside, but it also assured a more adequate 
appraisal of the work than would have been the case if those actually 
carrying forward the programs had taken no part in the process. 

The report of the survey is presented in two parts: Part I organizes the 
data under the standard subject-matter divisions recognized in the ad- 
ministration of the Associations. Part II presents the data from a func- 
tional viewpoint, considering the nature and purposes of the Associations, 


t International Survey of the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations: 


An Independent Study of the Foreign Work of the Christian Associations of the United 
States and Canada. New York: International Survey Committee, 1932. xi+425 
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the factors promoting and impeding their growth, and their chief problems 
as world movements, While Part I will be of great value to Association 
executives, Part If will be of greater interest to students of the Associa- 


tion movement. 
“What is the Y.M.C.A., and what is the Y.W.C.A.?”? Probably the 


chief preoccupation of the survey staff, the report tells us, came to be a 
search for an answer to this question. It was a matter of primary impor- 
tance that this question should be cleared up, since the point of view taken 
was that “the self-conscious purpose and ‘mission’”’ of the Christian 
Associations provided the most significant factor by means of which any 
given program item or the total work of any given Association might be 
evaluated. The confusion of thought on this question is illustrated by the 
India survey report which sets forth the rival theories of what a Christian 
Association is. “Is it a fellowship, a departmentalized educational institu- 
tion, or a service agency? The conclusion reached is that, since the Asso- 
ciation has, as an avowed aim, the development of Christian character, its 
fellowship aspect is of paramount importance.’’ And with this the ulti- 
mate finding of the Survey, based upon a study of the origin and history 
of the movement and the actual behavior of Associations, agrees. The 
interpretation offered is that the Associations are, “at their best and 
essentially, fellowships of men and boys, women and girls, seeking to 
develop personality . . . . in accord with character ideals based upon the 
New Testament, and particularly upon the personality of Jesus.” And 
it is in the light of their relevancy to this purpose that the Survey at- 
tempts an evaluation of the foreign work in all its forms and phases. 
Perhaps the greatest contribution which the Survey has made to Asso- 
ciation work is to aid the movement in sharpening its definition of its 
function. 

The foreign work of the Associations, as the survey interprets it, con- 
sists of the extension of this fellowship principle on an international and 
interreligious basis. That the Association movement has spread around 
the world everybody knows, but many readers will be astonished at the 
interreligious phase of the work. Roman Catholics, Eastern Orthodox, 
Moslems, Buddhists, and Jews are found on staffs and boards. In Poland 
the Y.M.C.A. is a Catholic organization; in other countries it is inter- 
communion or interreligious. But, the conviction which finds expression 
in the report is that the Association may safely proceed on this basis; 
for the objective of Association work is not Protestant proselytism but the 
achievement of certain character values, and this is actually being ac- 
complished without making Protestant Christians out of persons of other 
religious faiths. 
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One obstacle to making the Associations truly indigenous and self- 
supporting is that Associations abroad have tended, perhaps unavoidably, 
to be transplanted American Associations in program and equipment. 
Not sufficient account has been taken of the psychology and culture of 
the nationals where Associations have been established, and local Asso- 
ciations are often saddled with buildings and equipment which it is be- 
yond the resources of local groups to maintain unaided. 

A closing chapter gives a series of “Conclusions and Jtecommendations” 
of great importance, which fall short, however, of direct recommendation 
as to choice of projects to which available funds shall be allocated. Those 
decisions must be made by the responsible boards on the basis of the full 
information made available through the survey. But with regard to the 
work as a whole the conclusion is heartening. The report says “It is fair 
to say that the work being carried on abroad with the aid of the North 
American Associations has a marked degree of vitality, shows a large 
measure of resourcefulness, has courageous and sacrificial leadership, has 
a recognized genius for discovering social needs and mobilizing resources 
for meeting them, and is, at its best, in line with the major world trends 
of the present day. The enterprise as a whole is well worth the support 
of the Associations’ constituency in North America.” 

. CHARLES T. HOLMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


RELIGION OF THE IMMIGRANT 

For an adequate and illuminating case history of a religious sect, 
“transplanted from the isolation of a rural community in the Russian 
Caucasus to the seething and bustling activity of one of America’s most 
rapidly changing cities” (to quote from Professor R. E. Park’s Introduc- 
tion), this book’ is to be most heartily recommended. Here isa sociological 
study, rich in human interest, abundantly illustrated with case studies, of 
a colony of six thousand Molokans—a “community of Spiritual Christian 
Jumpers’’—struggling to maintain their primitive religious society in an 
urban environment where every social pressure is heavily exerted against 
them. How vastly more disintegrating, both as respects the individuals 
concerned and the total communal life of the sect, is the interpenetration 
and conflict of cultures under conditions of American urban tolerance than 
was the bitter persecution of Tsarist Russia, is made abundantly clear by 
the record. The tensions between the sect, held together by the religious 


* The Pilgrims of Russian-Town. By Pauline V. Young. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1932. xxi+-296 pages. $3.00. 
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convictions which led the forbears of the present colonists to break away 
from the Greek Orthodox Church of Russia in the seventeenth century, 
and the forces making for assimilation into American urban life, are dis- 
cussed with sympathy and insight. The devices by which the community 
attempts to resist these disintegrative forces and to maintain its distinc- 
tive “mores” are described, but the ultimately irresistible quality of en- 
vironmental social influences is evident. Changes which already have 
taken place in moral standards and social habits, and the loosening of 
religious control, especially among American-born Molokan youth, indi- 
cate clearly the ultimate outcome. 

A pitiful phenomenon is the alarming growth of juvenile delinquency— 
totally unknown in the older environment—among the younger American- 
born Molokan children. These youngsters, emancipated from the tradi- 
tional sectarian “mores,” and without controlling standards adapted to 
the new environment, are in a state of moral chaos. The improvement of 
this situation will wait upon more adequate education and experience 
which will enable Molokan youth to make proper social adjustments. 

Cuar_es T. HOLMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


SYMPOSIUM ON PREACHING 

This is a first-class book! bearing a third-class, meaningless title. One 
may be sure that it was the publisher rather than the compiler that chris- 
tened it. 

The purpose of this symposium by Dr. Newton and twenty-three con- 
tributors is to have a group of the new and the older preachers “‘tell us 
frankly, intimately and informally their conception of what preaching 
should be today, its point of view and method of approach and how they 
practice their art.” 

A subpurpose is revealed when the editor expresses a worthy joy in 
having Jews and Gentiles, Catholics and Protestants (he should have 
added laity and clergy) united in celebrating the high office of preaching. 

The layman should read this book in order to appreciate the difficulties 
the preacher must overcome and the fine seriousness with which he under- 
takes his task. The seminary student should count no course in homiletics 
complete without a thorough study of its contents. The young minister 
would do well to keep it near at hand for periodic perusal; in short, there 
is no one interested in preaching who may not read it to genuine advan- 
tage. 

* If I Had Only One Sermon To Prepare. By Joseph F. Newton (ed.). New York: 
Harper, 1932. 233 pages. $2.50. 
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While there is, as might be expected, some variation in the points of 
view regarding the preparation and delivery of sermons, there is pre- 
sented a substantial body of truth which none will gainsay. 

The sermon is the man. It springs from the richness of his personality. 
Effective preaching grows out of deep convictions concerning God, moral 
responsibility, and personal immortality. Good preaching lays hold on 
life; it is positive without being dogmatic; it is timely because it deals with 
the timeless; it is simple and it is imaginative. It uses the intelligence but 
it recognizes the mystical element in experience. 

The preacher is an ambassador, an interpreter, an artist, a friend and 
lover of humanity. 

This book raises preaching to its true place as the art of arts, giving us 
a sense of the value and the glory of the preacher’s office. 


ROBERT E. BROWN 
OBERLIN GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


POETRY’S RELATION TO RELIGION 

After an extended period of analysis and destructive criticism of all 
that constitutes life and experience, there are many signs to indicate that 
we are approaching a time when the best minds will endeavor to draw 
the broken fragments together into a new synthesis. Antagonisms are dis- 
appearing and many things which seemed mutually exclusive are found 
to have much in common, or much in each that supplements the other. 

The little book which the British correspondent of the Christian Cen- 
tury has written under the title of Poetry and Prayer’ is based on the con- 
viction that poetry and religion are interdependent. Does a man leave 
poetry behind when he turns to religion? Or does he leave religion behind 
when he turns to poetry? Mr. Shillito answers both questions in the nega- 
tive. Poetry prepares for and deepens the experience of religion. Religion 
in turn carries forward and universalizes the experience which is inherent 
in poetry. What the author undertakes is best described in his own words 
as he thinks of the man reading and the man praying: “We are trying to 
find a unity in the spirit of man.” 

Both poetry and religion contribute to that unity. Poetry, for instance, 
stimulates the imagination. “Is there or is there not a place for it in re- 
ligion?”’ the author asks. He is sure there is, and “‘it may indeed be called 
the first and last gift of the poet to us to make us free in the realm of the 
imagination.” Through his art the poet reveals God to man and man to 

1 Poetry and Prayer. By Edward Shillito. New York: Scribner, 1932. 125 pages. 
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himself, and in prayer man responds in faith with the knowledge of him- 
self and the vision of God which have been the poet’s revelation to him. 

One by one, various experiences in religion pass in review—adoration, 
repentance, intercession, the communion of saints, the sense of a pursuing 
God. Always the poet gives his help to the man who would pray. What 
does the poet do for the man who would praise? He will “‘fill the mind of 
the worshipper as he breathes the name of God with a new wealth of 
meaning.” How will the poet help the worshiper to be aware of the terri- 
bleness and reality of sin? With his imagination quickened and purified 
“the has passed, held by the hand of this guide, into the circles of hell.” 
The poet will reveal the evil of human life and bring man to the place 
where he feels that he must leave the works of darkness and “rise toward 
God.” One finally realizes that he cannot truly worship without the 
poet’s aid. 

To the originality of his thinking, Mr. Shillito adds a power of inter- 
pretation, a wealth of experience, and a beauty of style which make this 


book not only helpful but delightful. 
Norris L. TIBpBETTS 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF PRAYER 


Those who have the responsibility for preparing services of worship 
well know the inestimable value of anthologies of poetry and prayer. 
But the helpfulness of these volumes depends in a large measure on the 
intelligence, appreciation, and insight of the editor-author. All who have 
rejoiced in the many volumes of excellent poetry will welcome among the 
best of the anthologies of prayer this little book, prepared by Mr. Mc- 
Kee,' formerly chaplain at Yale and now rector of the Trinity Episcopal 
Church, Buffalo. 

Part of the value of this book lies in its origin. It grew out of experience. 
These are prayers which have been created or selected for a purpose. Some 
of them are ancient and express the universal human needs and aspira- 
tions which have kept them alive through the years. Some of them have 
been selected with wisdom and appreciation from the prayers of modern 
religious leaders. But many of the prayers have been prepared by Mr. 
McKee for services of worship at Yale. It is significant that these prayers, 
both ancient and modern, are harmonious in reality of experience, in depth 
of meaning, in beauty of expression, and in their power to bring the wor- 
shiper into communion with God. We can be grateful to the friends who 

* Communion with God. By Elmore McNeill McKee. New York: Long and Smith, 


1932. 192 pages. $1.75. 
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encouraged Mr. McKee to prepare this book and to include in it for their 
wider interest prayers of his own. 

This volume lends itself to a variety of uses. Obviously it will be very 
helpful in the preparation or conduct of more formal public services of 
worship. There are prayers for many occasions. They also reflect a wide 
range of human need, growing out of varied experiences. But these pray- 
ers will be quite as valuable for informal groups, such as the family, and 
not less for one’s private devotions. The arrangement of the book makes 
a genuine contribution to the spiritual insight and literary appreciation by 
which these prayers were selected or prepared. 

Norris L. TIBBETTS 
Cuicaco, ILLINors 














RECENT BOOKS 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 
SHEARER, DONALD, and MILLER, NORBERT H. Franciscan Studies No. 10. New 

York: Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 1932. 234 pages. $1.00. 

This issue of Franciscan Studies contains two excellent papers: the first on “Ignatius 
Cardinal Persico,”’ by Donald Shearer, the second on “‘Pioneer Capuchin Missionaries in 
the United States (1784-1816),”’ by Norbert H. Miller. Cardinal Persico was an Italian 
Capuchin born in 1823, who achieved distinction as a missionary to India, was later a 
missionary to the United States, and from 1870 to 1872 was the bishop of Savannah. 
During the later years of his life (1874-95) he was largely engaged in the diplomatic 
services of the Vatican, serving as papal envoy to Ireland at a most difficult time. 
Returning to Rome in 1891 he held many important positions, among them secretary of 
the “Congregation for Oriental Affairs” and secretary of the ‘Congregation de Propa- 
ganda Fide.” Two years before his death (1893) he was raised to the Cardinalate. 

Capuchin missionaries had a prominent part in establishing Roman Catholicism in 
the United States. Among them was Father Whelan, an Irish Capuchin who was the 
first resident priest in New York City and became the first victim of “trusteeism.” 
Later (1787) he came as a pioneer missionary to Kentucky. 

Both studies are fully documented and are accompanied with classified bibliog- 
raphies. 

OLD TESTAMENT AND JUDAISM 


Burstein, ABrawAm. The Books of Moses. New York: Bloch Pub. Co., 

1932. 309 pages. $3.50. 

An anthology of fifty-four sermons based on the same number of pentateuchal sec- 
tions—the weekly Torah readings of the traditional synagogue. These sermons repre- 
sent every shade of American Judaism—Orthodox, Conservative, and Reform. Some 
of them are excellent, while others do not rise to such heights. Some of the best rabbini- 
cal minds are represented in the volume. It seems to have been the author’s aim to 
gather a collection which would represent not only every shade of Judaism in America 
but every generation represented in the American Jewish ministry, as there is a differ- 
ence of fifty years in age between the youngest and the oldest contributor. 

One reads these sermons and finds himself nonplussed by utterly varying points of 
view, and unless one remembers that it was the purpose of the editor to present just 
these different views, it is confusing. To one who is not familiar with Jewish thought, 
this volume offers the opportunity to study the different views of representatives of the 
various schools of Jewish religious thought. As sermonic masterpieces, most of these 
sermons would hardly qualify. But they are averagely good, carry their message well, 
and offer inspiration. The book makes a welcome addition to the American Jewish 
sermonic literature. 


IpDELSOHN, A. Z. Diwan of Hebrew and Arabic Poetry of the Yemenite Jews. 
Cincinnati: Hebrew Union College Press, 1930. 450 pages. $2.50. 
A collection of Yemenite Jewish hymns with explanatory notes on their authors 
and on the contents, meters, styles, and phraseology has been made available by 
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Professor Idelsohn of the Hebrew Union College, with additional notes and corrections 
by Professor H. Torczyner of the Jewish Institute of Religion. Professor Torezyner has 
already brought out a large work called Gesange der babylonischen Juden, which has 
become authoritative as a source of ancient Hebrew-oriental music. 

The volume at hand is a collection of the songs of the Jews of Tfeman or Arabia, 
which were originally intended to be an addition to the author's 7reasury of Israel’s 
Music. But because of the large number of its selections, it was decided to make a 
separate volume. The anthology contains many of the old and traditional songs that 
have been the age-long possession of the Jews of Arabia, in Hebrew. There are a few 
examples in Arabic. There are biographical sketches of the authors of the songs and 
historical sketches of their development. 

The songs are not written in biblical Hebrew, but follow the style of the liturgical 
literature, utilizing phrases from the Bible, forming words out of Hebrew roots that 
rhyme or produce the proper meter, and making combinations that are very dificult 
to make out. Many follow the style of the piyyut or the liturgical hymn, which became 
very popular after the tenth century and forms a large part of the Jewish liturgical 
literature. No less than 140 authors are represented in this volume, and nearly four 
hundred poems in different forms, meters, styles, and rhymes form the collection. ‘The 
notes and corrections by Professor Torczyner conclude this 450-page volume. In its 
present form, the book can be used only by those who have a mastery of style, vocabu- 
lary, and forms of liturgical poetry. It is a pity that someone has not made available 
for general use a translation of this work, so that the religious philosophy, the thought, 
the ideals, the spiritual strivings, and the yearnings of the Yemenite Jews could be 
made known to the student who might be interested. Professor Idelsohn has done a 
tremendous job in collecting, arranging, vocalizing, and classifying these songs, and in 
giving us something of the religious treasure of the Far Eastern Jew. 


Mitts, D. The People of Ancient Israel. New York: Scribner, 1932. 192 pages. 
$1.75. 

The arrangement and simplicity of style of this quiet, straightforward treatment of 
biblical incidents and characters should appeal to the boys and girls for whom it was 
intended. The point of view underlying the book is, in general, critical and liberal, but 
there are evidences of important misconceptions as, for example, when it it stated that 
in the beginning ‘‘Jehovah was God of absolute righteousness and justice.” 

There are also indications of lack of acquaintance with the best historical judgment 
on such matters as the date of the exodus, of the entry into Palestine, and of the fall of 
Nineveh. There are evidences, too, as, for example, when the golden calf is ascribed to 
Egyptian influence and Moses is credited with the authorship of the Covenant Code, 
that a wider acquaintance with the evolution of culture in the Near East as a whole 
would have made the author’s work more valuable. Such an acquaintance would have 
obviated the narrowness of the approach to the narratives, which is almost purely 
political with an eye to personalities rather than sociological. 

The book is very commendable in many ways, and one rejoices at every sincere 
effort to keep alive the culture of the faith. 

CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
BELL, BERNARD I. Unfashionable Convictions. New York: Harper, 1031. 
Xvilit190 pages. $2.00. 
Renan once said that one task which lies before the twentieth century is to fish out 


of the waste-paper basket the various valuable articles which the nineteenth century 
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has thrown into it. In this volume of essays and addresses the Warden of St. Stephen’s 
College states and defends some personal convictions which he characterizes as “the 
older orthodoxies of a religion that can never become outworn.”’ Several views which 
the confident agnosticism of the nineteenth century discarded and some which the arid 
provincialism of the twentieth century believes it has debunked are re-examined and 
affirmed to be sound and tenable. The topics treated range from religion and ethics to 
science, education, and patriotism. This book may serve as a counter-irritant to the 
current provincialism which has “broken loose from simple age-tested wisdoms” and 
which thinks that only what is recent can be true. Although many readers will want to 
dissent at particular points, the volume is a healthy reminder that there are some old- 
fashioned convictions which are not necessarily untrue because they happen, just now, 
to be out of vogue. 
PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 
WATKIN, E. I. The Bow in the Clouds. New York: Macmillan, 1032. 174 
pages. $1.75. 

This is the fourth in the “Essays in Order,” a series representing such authors as 
Jacques Maritain, Christopher Dawson, and Peter Wust, applying the Catholic point 
of view to various problems of the day—cultural, social, political. The present volume 
represents a semi-philosophical ‘‘Essay toward the Integration of Experience.’’ The 
analogy of the varieties of experience to the spectral colors is followed chapter by chap- 
ter through the book. Matter and God, ‘‘the Absolute Fulness of Being, and its mini- 
mum” (p. 167), form the two extremes—ultra-violet and ultra (infra?)-red. In between 
range the three modes of ‘‘contemplation’’—positive science, the social sciences, and 
metaphysics; the three modes of “union” with reality—life, art, and sex; and religion at 
the apex, both contemplation and union. The philosophy of the book is an interesting 
amalgam: modern shibboleths, like “organic,” “concrete,” “emergence,” fraternize 
with scholastic descriptions of God as Absolute Being and Pure Act; Lossky’s intuition- 
ist epistemology is accepted on equal terms with Thomistic realism. Occasional shrewd 
observations, like the characterization of D. H. Lawrence’s sex-cult as “ 
disguised religion” (p. 62), enliven the discussion. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Hampton, V. B. Religious Background of the White House. Boston: Christe- 
pher Publishing House, 1932. 416 pages. $3.00. 


suppressed and 


The author of this volume has gathered together all the material he has been able 
to discover having to do with religion in its relation to the presidents of the United 
States. Theoretically there are no religious qualifications for the presidency, but, as a 
matter of fact, the American people have exercised a sort of religious censorship over the 
occupants of the White House which most presidents have recognized and which in 
many instances undoubtedly has influenced their attitude toward religion. A large ma- 
jority of the presidents of the United States have been members of some branch of the 
Christian church and those who were not members of a church have usually become 
regular attendants upon religious worship, at least during their presidential terms. 
Lawes, Lewis E. Twenty Thousand Years in Sing Sing. New York: Long 

& Smith, 1932. x +412 pages. $3.00. 

The warden of Sing Sing Prison has written a vivid account of his experiences in 
reformatory and prison work. The narrative is rich in human interest and is pervaded 
by a keen and intelligent comprehension of the many problems involved in dealing with 
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those convicted of crime. Every page of the book is not only interesting but is full of 
food for reflection. Prisoners are, in the eyes of this experienced and capable official, 
human beings who are often vicious and culpable, but nevertheless human and deserv- 
ing of treatment that provides not only protection to society but also restoration to a 
more normal type of life for the redeemable convict. There is no sentimental mush in 
this defense of the unfortunate. The warden evidently knows how to be hard-boiled 
when necessary. But he also knows much more. The nervous system, the social in- 
heritances, and the future possibilities of his wards are also fundamental considerations 
fully appreciated. The volume is packed with insights and suggestions of immense 
value to everyone in any way concerned in the task of dealing with evil in our social 
order both within and without prison walls. Every minister of religion, social worker, 
or person in any way confronted with the problem of improving the moral status of the 
community should read and meditate upon these suggestive pages. 


Sears, Louis M. George Washington. New York: Crowell, 1932. xiv+560 
pages. $5.00. 

Of the current crop of books produced by the two-hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of George Washington, this volume by Professor Sears of Purdue University is by all 
odds the best, and among all of the many shorter lives it takes rank among the first. 
Fortunately the “debunking” biographers of Washington had done their worst with the 
appearance of the Woodward Life and the early volumes of the Rupert Hughes Life, so 
that the stage was cleared for a fresh examination of the sources by a trained historian 
primarily concerned with what the facts had to reveal. This, I think, Professor Sears 
has done, and, more than that, he has permitted Washington very largely to speak for 
himself. He makes no attempt to play up the sensational—refuses to make a great ado 
over the fact that Washington ‘‘drank wine, or hunted foxes, or pursued fair women.” 
Nor does he overemphasize the mediocre and the commonplace in order to bring Wash- 
ington down to the common level. 

The copious notes, unfortunately placed at the end of the volume, show that the 
author has made an exhaustive examination of Washington’s Writings, and has depend- 
ed chiefly upon them in drawing this vivid portrait. It is true that there are few, if 
any, new facts presented, but it is a solid and fresh examination of all the sources, pre- 
sented in an easy-flowing narrative. 
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